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T is an obſervation no leſs true 
than common, That children, and 


adults untaught, are generally thoſe 


who are moſt deficient in complai- ' 
ſance, decency, and good-manners : 
and this ſeems to be founded upon 
ſome degree of reaſon; becauſe the 
former have not lived long enough 
to gain experience, and the latter 
know not how to act for want. of bet- 
ter information; indeed, both ſhew 
the rudeneſs of nature, that wants 
cultivation; to ſuch, therefore, I'flat- 
ter myſelf, this Mirror will be uſeful, 

CA. both 
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both for their amuſement and im- 


provement, and in ſome manner pre- 


ſerve their reputation; as nothing can 


be more ridiculous, than for a gen- 


teel, well- dreſſed perſon, to be at a 


loſs how to behave, either in com- 
7 
pany, at home, or abroad; which at 


once declares him both a dunce and 


a fool; a dunce for not knowing 
better, and a fool for expoſing his 
own weakneſs, which naturally lays 
him open to every inſult of ridicule, 
where wit and burleſque reign ; theſe 


may be indulged to exceſs, and even 


run riot, as it were, at his expence : 
for mark what a contemptible figure 
ſuch a perſon muſt make, whenever 
he appears within the circle of a 
polite audience; how rude and auk- 
ward, how filly, abaſhed, and con- 
fuſed ! even amidſt his own acquain- 


tance, as well as among ſtrangers, 
| who 
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who may be prepoſſeſſed in his fa- 
vour, from the goodlineſs of his 
mien, or from the gentility of his 
appearance, but not from his ad- 
dreſs. | : 


Tuis deformity will diminiſh his. 
character, in the eye of experienced 
people, and tend greatly to eclipſe the 
glory he might otherwiſe have ac- 
quired by education; and although 
ſuch a perſon. may be. bleſt with an 
ample fortune, and ſome ſhare of 
ſcientifical knowledge; nay, admit 
him endowed with a natural ſweet 
temper and diſpoſition, even ſuch as 
would render both himſelf and his 
acquaintance happy; yet, for want of 
proper tuition, the true application 
thereof is entirely loſt, and he is no 
more than as a beautiful portrait 
hung out of ſight, and utterly neg- 
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lected; nor can he ever attain to any 
degree of fame, till he removes the 
impediment, and diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf by his polite addreſs, his affabi- 
lity, and courteous behaviour, both 
in his manners and converſation ;, 
theſe are what place him in a degree 
of eminence, much above the com- 
mon herd of mankind; who, for 
want of education 1s, generally ſpeak- 
ing, as booriſh, as the boor himſclf. 


By education, I do not here mean 
only that which is confined to the ac- 
tion of dancing, which is but a ſmall 
part of it, and not very eſſential nei- 
ther, when compared to others of a 
more ſcientifical nature; becauſe it is 
chiefly corporeal, not mental, and 
there is no more merit in it, than 
there is in a ſkilful: ſoldier excelling 
in the alert exerciſe of his manœuvres 

and. 
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and evolutions, when called on duty; 
but I mean here, the manners and 
behaviour of the mind, which wants 
as much tuition as that of the body, 
both of which, properly trained and 
directed, are ornaments to-each other; 
for, otherwiſe, what does it avail to 
know how to. make a leg, if at the 
ſame time we can ſcarce make a ſen- 
tence! The embeliſhment of the 
mind will excuſe; any defect of the 
body; whereas the greateſt ornament 
of the body will by no means apolo- 
gize for any the leaſt deficiency. of the 
mind, but rather tend to expoſe it 
the more by a ſplendid appearance, 
that ſerves but to enhance the diſap- 
pointment. Therefore, the mind of 
man, which is naturally rude, muſt 
be cultivated and improved by art; 
and, like the pipe of a fire- engine, 

hes | be 
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be ſkilfully guided to that part or. 
place, where it is likely to do moſt 
good. | 


Now the chief intention of this 
book is calculated to anſwer ſuch. 
purpoſe; and for this reaſon it is pro- 
perly called, The : Youns Man's. 
Mirror, ſerving as a Looking-Glaſs, 
that every one who views himſelf in 
it, may ſee and correct his errors, 
ſhape his manners, and.form his con- 
duct by the admonitions and ex- 
amples herein contained. 


I Apurr that many books have 
been written upon this ſubject by 
very ingenious and ſkilful authors, 
that have appeared long before, with 
great learning and elocution, every 
one ſtriving to ſhew the politeneſs of 


his education, by the elegance of his 
ſtile : 


e ix 
ſtile: but it is for this very reaſon 
that they ſucceed no better in their 
labours; becauſe thoſe intelligent rea- 
ders who underſtand them, do not 
want them; and thoſe ignorant ones 
that do want them, do not underſtand 
them; and ſo, between them both, 
thoſe fine elaborate compoſitions are 
quite uſeleſs. But this Galateo of 
Gracian, who is allowed by all to be 
an extreme good author, has accom- 
modated his ſtile to the general taſte 
of the people, which is an argument 
of his judgment, as well as good- 
manners, to communicate his ſenti- 
ments ſo plain as to be univerſally 
underſtood, which, in fact, is to be 
univerſally approved; to which pur- 
poſe we find his ſubject is more mi- 
nutely handled, his ſtile more fami- 
liar, and more perſonally entertain- 
ing, than thoſe who have only con- 


ſulted 


en 


ſulted their own abilities, in their 
elegant mode of compoſition; and if 
it does not teach the exceſs of good- 
manners, it ſhews, at leaſt, how to 
avoid ill- manners; in ſhort, he has 
endeavoured to adapt his ſtile to the 
loweſt capacities, which are thoſe 
who ſtand in moſt need of his in- 
ſtructions. 


How well I have acquitted myſelf 
in conjunction with him, I will not 
preſume to boaſt, but leave the judi- 
cious reader to form a judgment of 
the excellence of the original, from 
the propriety of this my tranſlation ; 
in which (to render it the more con- 
ſpicuous) I have not only adhered 
cloſe to the letter of the Spaniſh, 
where the idioms of both languages 
would permit, but have alſo adapted 
the whole ſubject of the book to the 

manners 
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manners of the Britiſh nation ; where- 
in I hope (as I have endeavoured ſo) 
I have been ſucceſsful enough to 
merit the approbation of my candid 
readers, which will abundantly re- 
ward the pains and aſſiduity of their 


Moſt obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


* 
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Dr. Francis de Campuſana. 
| e | 
 GRACIAN's GALATEO. 


HAT fiſh to the bearded hook would: 
come, 
And there loſe liberty and life; 
Yet baited, all throng to their doom,, 
Eaſing the angler of his ſtrife. 


If manners be with ſweetneſs mixt, 
It muſt be well receiv'd by all; 
The pleaſure that to it is fixt, 
More than mere gain, does men enthral..- 


Good counſel, as Niſander ſays, 

Oft ſeizes like the bearded hook ;. 
But Gracian ſo it baited has, 

He catches all men by his book. 
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Don Galves de Montalvo. 


ARE nature, void of ſocial arts, 
Is like the flint concealing fire; 
Art is the ſteel, producing ſparks, 
Like ſounds of muſic from the lyre. 


If art or nature ſtands alone, 
They both prove beggarly and bare; 
But join'd, more rich, than gem or ſtone, 
Each holds it's proper friendly ſhare. 


None is by nature Iearn'd or wiſe 
Raw genius, void of grace or ſkill, 

Can ne'er direct that prudent choice 

The arts unto our eyes reveal. 


The rudeſt clown is comely made, 
By looking in this chryſtal glaſs ; 
That Graciar's Galateo had, 
And now affords him well to paſs. 


A S O N- 


A SONNET 


Don Lopez de Vega. 


A LL you who ſearch and hope to find 
Perfect manners neatly dreſt ; 
May ſee here clothed to your mind, 
A winning carriage well expreſt. 


A glaſs to live by, image rare, 
For common profit and advice, 

Is offer'd here unto your care; 
Accept it free, be not too nice. 


Here are preſented patterns rare, 
Inſtructions for thee to receive; 
With little pains none need deſpair 
Themſelves from errors to relieve. 
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Licentiate, Don Jaſper de Morales. 


E R E bount'ous heav'n, with open hand, 

Pours valour, wiſdom, manners, down; 
Gives grave diſcretion, brave command, 
To him whom Nature form'd a clown. 


The fool from hence becometh iſe, 
The ruſtic ſwain in court may paſs ;, 
And learners to perfection riſe, 


By only peeping in this g/a/+. 
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The Young Gentleman's Mirror. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENTLEMAN'S title ſuggeſts to 
him generoſity, courteſy, af- 
fability, and good-manners. Who- 
ever would be well eſtzemed by 
others, muſt firſt learn' to form his 
own conduct aright; not to be of a 
proud, haughty, nor of a rude, care- 
lefs, or clowniſh behaviour; for 
which, although there be no puniſh. 
ment preſcribed by law, yet it is 
B enough 


* 
enough that ſuch perſons are gene- 
rally precluded the company of all 
civil ſociety, and denied. the privilege 
and converſation of all well- bred 
people. 


We ſhould, therefore, form our 
manners ſo as to be pleaſing and 
acceptable to every body; and en- 
deavour ſo to order our converſation, 
behaviour, and addreſs, as that they 
may be more for the accommodation 
of others than ourſelves; which is the 
only way to acquire a good name, 
to be happy in the world, and ren- 
der ourſelves agreeable to all around 
us. 


To do which effectually, our care 
ſhould be, firſt to find out what 
thoſe things are which are pleaſing to 
moſt people, and what thoſe things 
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are that offend them moſt ; and this 
will dire& our converſation and be- 
haviour aright, as to what we ſhould 


avoid and what we may purſue ; for 


every word or action that is offenſive 
or troubleſome to the ſenſes or fancy, 
and things that are unſeemly or loath- 
ſome, ought not to be ſaid, done, or 
hinted at, (even at a diſtance) by any 
motion, outward geſture, or intima- 
tion, ſoever, in the preſence of gen- 
teel and well-bred people. And fee- 
ing that many ill properties happen, 
and ſome diſagreeable (it not bad) 
things are uſually committed, eſpe- 
cially among young folks, for want 
of taking heed, 1 have here lain down 
the following neceſſary rules and pre- 
cautions to prevent them. , 


B 2 Behaviour 


Behaviour at Church. 


BE always ready and willing to be 

the firſt in church, and the laſt out 
of it; it ſhews your good diſpoſition, 
and ſteady attachment to the houſe 
of God: at leaſt, keep not away till 
the prayers are half over, unleſs you 
have no fins to confeſs, or no crimes 
to be forgiven, Liſten with great 
attention to the ſermon , and content 
not yourſelf with barely running 
home with only the text in your 
mouth, as ſome do, with a rapidity 
as though they were purſued by any 
one, or going for a midwife; but 
note down the proofs, which will 
make you recolle& moſt of the ſer- 
mon. 


Have 


3 

Have a ſtrict regard to decency 
and truth, and ſpeak not irreverently 
or make a jeſt of holy things. Have 
God's word always in your head, and 
his laws in your heart, eſpecially at 
church, the more immediate place of 
his reſidence. When you firit enter, 
throw up a ſhort ejaculation to God, 
and affect not long orations: the 
Spaniſh Proverb ſays, La oracion 
breve ſube al citlo;, A ſhort prayer 
reaches heaven. 


Do'not make legs or compliments 
at church, as if you were at court or 
at a playhouſe, eſpecially in the time 
of divine ſervice; nor lay lolling on 
one fide, or curiouſly gaze upon 
thoſe that are entering, or are already 
in the church; nor make antic geſ- 
tures or ſtrange faces in expreſſing 
your devotion; nor ſpeak too loud in 
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making your reſponſes; nor do any 
thing that may draw people's eyes 
upon you, to the interruption of the 
ſervice or thoſe who are near you : 
for as God is always better pleaſed 
with the heart than theſe external 
ſhews of religion, let it be your care 
to appear rather hike the humble 
Publican than the proud Phariſee. 


Wurx church is done talk not too 
much of worldly affairs, except en- 
quiring after a friend's health ; much 
leſs aſk what news, as tho' you miſ- 
took the church for the *change: if 
you would know it, for your' own 
true intereſt, liſten well to the par- 
ſon; he is the only one that can tell 
you the news of the day, and eſpe- 
eially the fabbath-day ; news which 
regards your precious ſoul, and it's 
eternal ſalvation! This is what con. 
| cerns 
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cerns him to tell, and you to hear, 
more than any other thing whatever; 
provided you believe in a future 
ſtate; if not, it matters not what he 
ſays, or what you hear. 


BREwaRE of hypocriſy; of all vices 
this ſeems the moſt deceitful: it 
ſpeaks all manner of languages, acts 
all parts, and appears in all ſnapes: 


ſometimes, by heavy cenſuring of 


others for little faults, often boaſt- 
ing it's own goodneſs, ſoon diſcover 
the Endor devil in the prophet's 
mantle; and with downcaſt look S 
would ſeem to deſpiſe all earthly 
treaſure, though they have nothing 
more at heart than the mammon of 
unrighteouſneſs. Of ſuch the Spaniſh 
proverb gives this neceſſary caution : 
De quien pone los ojos en el ſuelo, no fits 
| It 
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ta dinero; Truſt not one with your 
money that looks on the ground. 


Suc a one is generally a baſe hy- 
pocrite, who can bend either in the 
houſe of God or Rimmon; and with 
hidden deſign, which we cannot eaſi. 
ly penetrate, pretends to moderation; 
complaining much of mankind's want 
of charity; whilſt, in the midway 
between Bethel and Baal, behold him, 
mole-like, digging under ground, in 
order to throw up fears and jealouſics 
to diſturb people's conſciences and 

minds, by groſs reflections on the 
moſt innocent actions of life: his 
tongue is honey, but his heart is gall; 
his words are full of holy balm, but 
tend to deadly poiſon; he breathes 
forth peace, but ſtudies revenge. Of 
ſuch the Spaniards ſay, Palabras de 
ſanto y unas de gato; Saint's words, 

h and 


1 
and cat's claws; 7. e. To talk like a 
ſaint, and claw like a cat. —And the 
Latins ſay of ſuch, 


Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factig. 


Honey the lip, but gall the heart, 
The vileſt fraud doth oft impart, 


N. 


Behaviour in Company. 


ENTER not into company of ſu- 
periors without invitation, nor then 
without firſt making vour obeiſance. 
Being entered, ſtand not wriggling 
to and fro, like one who 1s uneaſy, 
or has ſome call to relieve nature ; 
but ſtand upright, with your feet 
firm and even. Neither lean upon a 
chair of a ſuperior, when fitting or 

ſtanding behind him, 
APISH 
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DO not kick with your heels, 
drum with your fingers, or make any 
noiſe, on the table, chair or bench, 
whereon you or any one elſe ſits, 
with or by you; for it greatly in- 
commodes them, though it diverts 
you: and if a ſuperior does it in pre- 
ſence of an inferior, (as a parent be- 
fore his children, or a maſter before 
his ſervants) although this be no 
pride in him, yet ſuch familiarities 
not only ſet an ill example, but leſſen 
him very much in their eſteem. The 
Spaniards, as well as Engliſh, ſay, 
Mucho familiaridad es la cauſa de 
menoſprecio, Too much familiarity 

breeds contempt. 
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1 
Str not down in preſence of ſas 
periors, without being bid ; neither 
fit with your legs acroſs, but keep 
them even, firm, and ſettled. 


 SpiT not on the fire, nor ſit too 
wide with your knees at it; turn not 
your back to any one, but place 
yourſelf ſo that none be behind you, 
if poſſible, 


Sino not, nor hum through your 
noſe or mouth, while vou are in grave 
company; it ſavours either of con- 
tempt, careleſſneſs, or too much free- 
dom. 


Bx not over fond of ſinging at all, 
in any company, eſpecially if nature has 
not bleſt you with a good voice; anc 
then not alone, unleſs ſolicited to do 
it. Vet if your ſuperiors require it, 

delay 
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delay not a moment to oblige them, 
though you have not that advantage; 
and where you cannot ſing or trill 
diviſions, you will yet be thought 
good company by trying at a plain 
or jocoſe ſong. But above all things, 
avoid finging, learning, or even 
countenancing, any obſcene ſongs, 
or ſuch as have the leaſt tendency 
that way ; it ſhews a corrupt mind. 


BiTE not your nails with your 
teeth, but pare them with a knife 
or ſciſſars; yet do neither in com- 
pany, it ſhews contempt. 


MoDERATION. 


BE moderate in your mirth; and 
laugh not to exceſs, and eſpecially at 
trifles, nor ſo loud as to interrupt 
others, 


N 
others, as ſome are apt to do, making 
a noiſe like the neighing of a horſe, 
or the creaking of cart-wheels that 
want greaſing. 


Tovcn not, nor even caſt your 
eyes over, any letters, papers, books, 
or writings of another, that you 
may ſee lying on the table, unleſs the 
owner invite or deſire you; neither 
hang over nor come near another 
who is reading or writing a letter; 
neither, when viſiting or viſited, 
draw forth out of your pocket any 
letter, bill, book, or newſpaper, to 
read by or to yourſelf; all which, as 
it can be as well done at any other 
opportunity, ſo it is a moſt poignant 
affront to the company you are in; 
as if you eſteemed nothing at all of 
them, but muſt needs find out ſome 

O other 
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other buſineſs to paſs away the 
time. 


Ix company let your countenance 
be modeſtly chearful; neither a broad 
laugh, nor a ſullen frown; but ſi— 
lently ſmile on a proper occaſion. 


Do not ſeparate yourſelf from 
company, like ſome ignorant, ſilly 
perſons, who get together in a cor- 
ner, and ſtand laughing and gigling 
at they know not what; ſometimes 
looking and pointing at the reſt of 
the company, or at ſome particular per- 
ſon in it; which cannot but be very 
offenſive, eſpecially to thoſe who are 

naturally of a ſuſpicious and choleric 
| temper, and may be productive of 
the moſt fatal conſequences. 


INDECENT 


INDECENT ACTIONS. 


PULL not off your clothes be- 
fore any one, not even your ſhoes 
for it may happen that the extremi- 
ties of your body may not be altoge- 
ther ſo ſavoury to the ſmell as you 
could wiſh; nor ſhould you comb 
your head, or waſh your hands, before 
ſuperiors, it is too great freedom; 
nor come into their company half 
. dreſſed, or with your night-cap on, 
it ſhews contempt. 


BerLcn not, nor break wind in any 
manner, ſo loud as to make others 
take notice of it; much leſs be proud 
of it, or attempt to defend the ne- 
ceſſity of it, under pretence of it's 
being good for your health; for it's 
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no commendation, for one to live in 
health and behave like a ſwine; and 
if any one in your company ſhould 
involuntarily do it, the beſt manners 
is to pals it over without notice. 


Orrend not with your noſtrils, by 
hard or loud breathing through them, 
nor thruſt your fingers up them, to 
pick them, as ſome ſlovenly people 
do; neither pick your ears before 
people, much leſs take any thing in 
your hands that looks or ſmells ill, 
or may give a loathing; nor hold it 
up to another's noſe, that he may 
ſmell it, as ſome wantonly do, but 
rather endeavour to conceal it. 


Do not grind your teeth together, 
or make any gnaſhing or creaking 
noiſe, through friction, or rubbing of 
| iron, braſs, ſtones, or any other hard 
ſubſtances 
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ſubſtances together; which is what is 
vulgarly called, ſetting the teeth on 
edge, though it is the ear, in fact, 
that is annoyed by it; and this is the 


moſt poignant offence that can be 
offered. 


Brow not your noſe very hard nor 
loud, eſpecially with your fingers, as 
ſome ſlovenly people do; but ſilently 
diſcharge the contents of it in your 
handkerchief ; neither make a pauſe 
before company to look on it, as if 
it were expected to find pearls or dia- 
monds therein, 


Var not in company, eſpecially 
loud; and when you do, be ſure 
clap your hand or handkerchief be- 
fore your mouth, and not, like a 
beaſt, be gaping ſo wide as to ſhew 
half way down your throat, as ſome 

C3 lazily 
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lazily do, uttering forth, at the ſame 
time, an uncouth ſound in the midit 
of their diſcourſe, not much unlike 
a dumb man trying to ſpeak, which 


is very unmannerly; but a well-be- 


haved perſon endeavours to avoid, 
rather than provoke yawning, which 
is too often very catching: Beſides, he 
who adicts himſelf much to it, ſeems 
to ſhew a diſguſt to the diſcourſe or 
company he is in, and to wiſh him- 
ſelf out of it. 


BoLDNESsS. 


GAZE not, nor fix your eyes 


too ſteadily on any one, as though 


you were going to draw his picture, 
or ſaw ſome ſtrange thing. 


APPROACH not too near him you 
ſpeak. to; neither cling or hang about 
him 


—< 

him ſo cloſe as to offend him with 
your breath; much leſs lay hold of 
his clothes, buttons, &c. or any ways 
detain him to hear you againſt his 
inclination, leſt you have the diſgrace. 
of being puſhed farther off; neither 
lay your hand upon his arm, or upon 
his knee, ſhoulder, or any part of his 
perſon, in diſcourſe; it ſhews too 
great a freedom, if not low breeding, 
and ought carefully to be avoided. 


INATTENTION. 


THERE are ſome people of ſuch 
a negligent and careleſs behaviour, 
who, if they are not talking, yet 
ſtand in- ſuch a brown ſtudy that 
they may as well be abſent, for the 
notice they take, or the regard they 
pay to any thing preſent; having their 
eyes quite fixed upon, though oy 


1 
never think at all about you, being 
all the while wholly abſorbed, as it 
were, and wrapt up in their own 
contemplations; which cannot but be 
very offenſive, and muſt neceſſarily 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of their ſincericy and 
attachment to the object of their re- 
gard; according to theſe lines. 


Si alguna me mira en cara, 

Y al miſmo tiempo pienſa de 
Otra coſa, con eſte diſcuidado 

Me menoſprecia y ofiende al punto. 


If any looks me in the face, 
Yet minds ſome other thing, 


He does, by giving that the place, 
Me both coutemn and ſting. 


CouRTEsEtyY in BEHAVIOUR. 


SALUTE all men with a pleaf- 
ing geſture and kind language, an- 
ſwering them in a civil and obliging 
manner, as if every one you ſpoke 
to was your relation or acquain- 

tance. 
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tance, Do nothing that may ſhew 
you rude or harſh to others; for he 
only is courteous and affable, whoſe 
converſation and behaviour 1s ſuch, 
not finding fault, but bearing with 
others infirmities, paſſing them over 
in a friendly negligence, as if you 
ſaw them not- By this means you 
will be every body's friend, and they 
yours, which cannot fail of gaining 


much applauſe, by the ſingularity of 
your carriage towards them : For if | 


we duly conſider, we ſhall find good 


manners is due to every body; and 


although all may not be intitled to 
your confidence, yet all have a right 


to your civility, which is the bond 


of union, and the key of friendſhip. 
The Spaniſh proverb ſays, Corięſia 
de boca mucho vale y poco cutſta ;, i. e. 
Good words are worth much, and 
colt little. 


Behaviour 
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Behaviour at Home. 

E quiet and orderly in your fa- 

mily, and let not your own houſe 
be the only one in confuſion. It 
may be obſerved, that when men go 
abroad, they generally put on their 
beſt looks and tempers, with their 
beſt clothes, that they may not give 
offence to any. This is a compli- 
ment paid to every place and perſon, 
in preference to their own family: 


But it is ſomewhat ſtrange that it 
ſhould be ſo; ſince, after all, every 
one likes his own home beſt; accord- 
ing to the old Engliſh adage, Home 
is home, though ever ſo homely, and 
yet they often behave the worſt in it; 
as if there were no freedom nor li- 
11 8 at home, but in diſorder and 

canfuſion, 


6 
confuſion. But all this may be owing, 
perhaps, to the impetuoſity of ſome 


people's temper, which is reſtrained 


abroad, and let looſe at home; ſo 
that others, who took them for very 
inoffenſive, quiet, and harmleſs peo- 


ple, are aſtoniſned at the change, 


when they hear quite the contrary 
character: For the way to judge of a 
perſon's conduct is not from his be- 
haviour abroad, but at home, in his 
own family, where there is no re- 


ſtraint nor temptation to diſguiſe 
It, 


Bx not hard of acceſs, nor too cu- 
rious or over-nice in punctilios of ho- 
nour or manners, ſo that it is a pain 
to approach you, inſomuch, that one 
muſt (as they ſay) always go in 
print; and ſome are herein ſo mighty 
nice and punctual, that they will be 

ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly conſidering what title you 
gave them at your firſt entrance, be- 
fore they will vouchſafe an anſwer; 
and how little ſoever 1s wanting in 
theſe devoirs, it is a negligence that 
15 not eaſily forgiven; tor ſuch per- 
ſons are ſo exceſſively fond of them- 
ſelves, that they have no leiſure to 
regard others, and ſo they readily, for 


a mere trifle, ſpoil all ſolid and real 
friendſhip. 


NEATNESS. 


OBSERVE decency and cleanli- 
. neſs in your perſon, and neatneſs in 
your dreſs; and fall not into thoſe 
two extremes, of being either quite 
ſlovenly, like a ſwine, or elſe per- 
fumed to an exceſs that muſt offend 
all who come near you; the one is 

peculiar 


( 
peculiar to a tinker, the other to a 
macaroni or effeminate coxcomb.- 


Turks ought to be a natural pro- 
priety and conformity in dreſs, as well 


as in other things, and this is the 


reaſon why a man muſt not clothe 
himſelf like a woman, becauſe his 
perſon muſt not be of one kind, and 
his habit another; but that every 
thing ſhould be properly adapted, 
ſuitable to the age, ſex, and condi- 
tion of people, in their reſpective vo- 
cations and ſituations in life; and, 
though in this reſpect, a man ſhould, 
generally ſpeaking, be more conſtant 
and fixt in his choice of dreſs than a 
woman, not altering 1t on every tri- 
fling occaſion, yet he ſhould clothe 
himſelf according to the faſhion of 
the times, and like other men in his . 
ſphere of life, and not to his own 

D humour; 5 
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Humour; that he may not, by an ob- 


ſtinate peculiarity, ſhew that he wants 
to reprove others; for it is not enough, 
that a gentleman be contented with 
clothes that are warm and fit for kis 


purpoſe, but he ſnould endeavour to 


wear them comely, neat, and with a 


good air. Therefore do not, when 
at home, entertain your beſt friends 
with the worſt manners, i. e. to be 
found in an unſeemly diſhabille, either 


in your perſon or furniture. This is 
a freedom that ſome good wives often 
indulge their huſbands with, though 
they would think it a great diſgrace 
to be thus ſeen by a ſtranger ; but 


ſuch ſhould know, that this ſluttiſh- 


neſs argues not only indelicacy, but 
falſe policy; becauſe, if the .cuſtom 
be general, then it muſt follow, that 


the huſband finding more decency 
abroad than he left at home, vill act 


accordingly; 


WI . 
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accordingly ; the conſequence will be 
a diſadvantage and diſgrace, that ſhe 
brings upon herſelf. The Spaniſh 
proverb ſays, La muger compueſta d 
ſu marido quita de puerta ajena; A 
wife well dreſſed, keeps her huſband 
at home; i. e. from running to other 
women. | 


Tus ſame is generally as true, that 
4 huſband well dreſſed keeps his wife 
from running to other men. 


UNSEEMLY ACTIONS. 


AVOID all things that are un- 
ſuitable and degrading, or ſuch as are 
incompatible with the rules of de- 
cency and good breeding, or that are 
any ways unbecoming the dignity or 
rank you are in; and ſee that you 

| D 2 : give 
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give no example of ſcandal or mean- 
neſs by your actions, that may offend 
any one; for the greateſt beauty and 
regularity in other reſpects, will not 
excuſe this; for only conſider how 
unſeemly, and out of character, it 
would be, for a handſome, genteel, 
noble, and well-bred lady of fortune, 
to be ſeen ſlabbering at a waſhing. 
tub, or ſweeping her door-way; al- 
though, for any thing elſe, ſhe offend 
not, yet this alone is' ſufficient to. 
make one loath her, becauſe ſhe ſhews 
herſelf in a bad light, and muſt ap- 
appear contemptible to every one who 
ſees her. 


Fon although her houſe, furniture, 
ſtate and condition, all ſhew her to 
be of noble or genteel extraction, 
and every way ſuitable to people in 
high life, yet her actions and beha- 

| viour 
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viour are thoſe 20 a poor, low, mean, 
woman; and, although there come 
from her no ill ſcent, nor has ſhe a 
bad complexion, or does offend our 
ſenſes in any other reſpect, yet in this 
one, ſo baſe and incongruous to one 
of her exalted fituation, it muſt be 
very diſagreeable, and give great diſ- 
guſt, to thoſe of a more delicate fancy 
and genteel turn of mind. 


CoukLIN ESS. 


II is true, that although the ſenſes 
are more active and ſuſceptible of ill, 
in this reſpect, than the underſtand- 
ing, yet it often happens, that the 
ſame thing which diſguſts the ſenſes, 
doth alſo diſpleaſe the underſtanding; 
wherefore, a perſon ought not only 
to do things that are fit and good, 

W D3 but 
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but alſo muſt endeavour to do them 

comely, and with a good grace, and 
this gallantry proceeds from the ſuit- 
ableneſs, conformity, and well order- 
ing of things, without which a beau- 

\ tiful thing is not fair, nor a good one 
acceptable; even as meat, though it 
be good and wholeſome, if it be ill- 
dreſſed, or has no reliſh, will not 
pleaſe the palate; ſo it is, ſometimes, 

. with the manners of men; which, al- 
though they be not hurtful of them- 
ſelves, yet they are often diſagreeable 
to others, for want of an eaſy air and 
comelineſs in them, to render them 
acceptable. 


'SUPERSCILIOUS AlRs. 


RECEIVE your viſitors with an 
3 complaiſance and open beha- 


viour, 


6 } 
viour, and not with a ſtiffneſs that 
ſnews they are but half welcome; 
above all things, do not diſturb them 
with that which does not at all con- 
cern them; that is to fay, your ſove- 
reign authority and power over your 
family, by chiding, brawling at, or 
threatening your wife, children, or 
ſervants, in their preſence; for al- 
though they may, indeed, be blame. 
worthy and deſerve rebuke, yet you 
are more ſo, in taking notice of it ſo 
unſeaſonably; which, at beſt, is but 
an indirect way of bidding your gueſts 


be gone; for granting that there be 


no malice or ill deſign in you, but 
that on the contrary you are very 
humble and obliging in other reſpects, 
yet in this you will be thought 
haughty and imperious; beſides, it 
daſhes the company very much, and 
gives you a ſort of ſuperiority over 

them, 
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them, eſpecially at your own table, and 
in your own houſe, which ſhould be a 
place of mirth, and not of offence; 
your firſt intention being to regale, 
not to torment your viſitors: much 
leſs ſhould you attempt to ſay any 
thing directly to them, that may have 
the leaſt tendency to authority, which 
would be to ſavour. more of pride 
than humility, and of command than 
friendſhip; your greateſt care being 
to acquit yourſelf with eaſe and ſatis- 
faction, by paying a ſuitable reſpect 
to all preſent. The higheſt punctil- 
lio of good manners is rather to be 
ready to receive, than willing to offer 
an affront, in your own houſe; which, 
like a church, ſhould be ſacred from 
abuſes of any kind. 


MoRosE- 
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MoROSENESS, 


AFFECT not too much gravity, 
leaſt you be ſuſpected of moroſeneſs, 
or at leaſt of ſome art or deſign, nor 
be like thoſe who are determined, at 
all events, not to be elated at the 
moſt ſucceſsful enterpriſe, or ſcarce to 
be pleaſed at the moſt intereſting or 
entertaining circumſtance, but put on 
a melancholy ſadneſs, as if ſome great 
misfortune had befel them, which 
does not fail to ſtrike a horrid gloom 
upon all around them, but fuch 
would do well to conſider, that affec- 
tation of any kind is lighting up a 
candle to their own defects. 


ILLATION. 


G 


ILLATION. 


HE, therefore, who would be plea- 
ſing in his carriage, muſt ſhun all fla- 
gitious vices, and eſpecially thoſe of 
a beaſtly nature; ſuch as gluttony, 
ebriety, luxury, cruelty, revenge, and 
the like; all which, for their ill pro- 
perties and evil tendency, are juſtly 
rejected and abhorred by moſt pru- 
dent and well-bred perſons, as being 
not only uncomely, but injurious and 
diſhonourable to human nature. But 
becauſe we are not here to treat of 
virtues or vices religiouſly conſidered, 
but only of manners as connected 
with them in a moral ſenſe, either as 
things pleaſing or diſpleaſing to men, 
I will paſs them over, and return to the 
| conſideration of thoſe ſpecies of civi- 
lity and decorum, that all well-bred 

perſons 


1 

perſons ought to obſerve, in order to 
keep up that beauty and equal pro- 
priety, uniformity, and proportion of 
things, which men make uſe of in 
their words and actions. 
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Behaviour Abroad. 


O not run heedleſsly nor anx- 
ioully through the ſtreet, nor in 
a violent hurry, as if going for a 
midwife or a phyſician; many acci- 
dents may happen through too much 
precipitation; beſides, it is putting 
yourſelf out of breath for no occaſion 
at all, perhaps, and creating a perſpi- 
ration, which, for that time, may be 
very offenſive. This hurry is more like 
a footman or porter, that goes of er- 
rands, 
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rands, than for people of any faſhion. 
Neither ſnould you go ſtrutting along 
ſo ſtiff and ſtately as a king at a coro- 
nation, nor yet ſo ſoftly and ſlow as a 
pall-bearer at a funeral, but keep an 
even and moderate pace, and a proper | 
gait, that may be of eaſe to yourſelf, 
without indecently running againſt or 
incommoding other folks paſſing by. 


Go not finging aloud, or whiſtling 
along the ſtreets ; for (though it may 
ſhew the tranquility of your mind) it 
is accounted very mean in thoſe that 


do it. 


Al wars give the wall to women 
and ſuperiors; or if you walk with 
your elder, give him the right-hand; 
but if three walk together, the middle 
place is the moſt honourable. 


Givz 
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Give room for your ſuperior to 
paſs before you in any narrow place 
where two cannot paſs abreaſt; as 
alſo in entering any houſe, room, &c. 
aſcending up a hill, or going up ſtairs 
with ladies, always go before them; 


ways go after them. 


Ir you go out with your parents, 
maſter, or ſuperior, go not wantonly 
nor in an even line with them, but a 
little behind, unleſs bidden to the 
contrary. 


Pay your compliments of reſpect 
to all you meet, of your friends and 
acquaintance; and to perſons of de- 
ſert, quality, or office, though you 
are not acquainted, making room for 
them to paſs by. 


but deſcending or coming down, al- 
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Ix a ſuperior ſpeak to you in the 
ſtreet, (the weather permitting) anſwer 
him with your head uncovered, and 
put not on your hat till he either go 
from you, or bid you twice or thrice 
be covered; take no leave at the firſt 
bidding, but with a bow modeſtly 
refuſe it; it is a diſobedience the moſt 
eaſily forgiven. 


FREE CHOICE. 


AT market, or any other public 
place, where you go to buy any thing, 
you are not under the ſame reftric- 
tion as at a private houſe, therefore 
make the beſt bargain you can for 
yourſelf, and chuſe to your own lik- 
ing rather than another's; for of ſe- 
veral things, perhaps, many will be 
officious enough to give you their 
| opinion 
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opinion contrary to your own, as to 
which is moſt preferable to be choſen; 
but good manners does not require 
you to give up your judgment, nor 
are you obliged to put yourſelf to an 
inconveniency toaccommodate others. 
The Spaniards ſay, Beſtia que anda 
ano para mi, me la quiero, no para mi 
hermano; I would have a beaſt that 
carries eaſy for myſelf, not for "_ 
brother, 


Ter if any doubt remain of your 
choice, the preference ſhould be 
given to the cheapeſt, the moſt con- 
venient, or that which is already fit 
for your uſe, or which may eaſily be 
made ſo. There are two things the 
Spaniards recommend as worthy one's 
purchaſe, viz. Caſa labrada, y vina 
Flantada; A houſe ready built, and a 
vineyard ready planted. 
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SHORT Visrrs. 


LET your viſits to friends be ra- 
ther frequent than tedious; nothing is 
more unmannerly and rude than long 
viſits, they often put a whole houſe in 
diſorder; beſides, a perſon may have 
leiſure to admit viſits one hour, when 
the next he would be glad to be by 
| himſelf, or go to bed. Various are the 
tempers and diſpoſitions of mankind; 
converſation is agreeable to moſt, 
but to ſome it is barely ſufferable, 
and to others quite tireſome and in- 
tolerable. However, where a perſon 
is weak enough to obtrude on your 
privacy longer than you chule, 
though it 1s very ill manners in him, 
yet good manners requires you to en- 
tertain him reſpectfully; and this you 

cannot 
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cannot diſpenſe with, though you 
may wiſh him gone a thouſand times: 
but if he continues to ſtay, you can 
do nothing more than frequently look 
on your watch, or be reading ſome 
book, &c. all which he will certainly 
underſtand, unleſs he is as dull as a 
beetle. | 


CounTrRY VisiTsS. 


In viſiting a friend in the country, 
or at a conſiderable diſtance from 
home, where you muſt be obliged to 
trouble him for bed and board dur- 
ing your ſtay, treſpaſs not too much 
on his hoſpitality; for though in 
ſome places you may be extremely 
welcome without limitation of time, 
yet in others, you will, perhaps, find 

E33 occaſion 
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occaſion to ſet bounds to your own 
viſit yourſelf; remembering the old 
Spaniſh proverb, El hueſped y el pece d 
tres dias hiede; Fiſh and friends ſtink 
in three days. 


IT is pleaſant enough to obſerve the 
propriety of the ſimilitude in this pro- 
verb, relating to a viſiting friend; 
for the firſt day, like fiſh, he is ſweet 
and good company, but the ſecond 
day he begins to ſmell, and the third 
he is quite intolerable ; and then, if 
ever, he certainly ought to think of 
decamping, and, like a good ſoldier, 
ſave himſelf from diſgrace, by a wiſe 
and prudent retreat. | 


INDECENT 
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INDECENT ACTIONS. 


GOING abroad, ſpit not aloft or 
aſide in the air, leait you ſparkle or 
ſpatter the face of thoſe coming next 


carefuleſt perſon knows not how the 


wind may blow to his diſadvantage 

0 and, as-the Spaniards ſay of a pro- 
d phane perſon, Quien al cielo eſcupe, en 
d la cara le cae; He that ſpits at heaven 
if has it fall in his face. 

ff 

r. 


ſe Discuss. 


AVOI0D all occaſions of offence; 
and eſpecially when walking with 
others in the ſtreet, you ſhould hap- 
pen to ſee a dead carcaſe, or any other 


loathſome thing, be ſure you turn not 
your 


to you; for in the ſtreet or fields the 
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your head towards it, or to your com- 
panion, to ſhew it him; neither aſk 
him if he ſaw or took notice of it: 
but rather let it be your care to paſs 
it by, unnoticed; and not be the firſt 
occaſion, that thoſe who accompany 
you do either ſee or receive a loath- 
ing from ſuch diſagreeable objects, 
that are not worth notice. 


. 
Behaviour at Table. 


COME not to table unwaſhed or 

uncdreſſed, neither fit down till 
you are bidden by your parents, 
friends, or ſuperiors, and then in 
your proper place, where you are 
bid, 


OFFER 
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Orrzx not to carve for yourſelf, or 
take any thing, though it be what 
you moſt deſire; neither aſk for any 
thing, but ſtay till it be offered you. 
Find not fault with any thing that 


over diſdainfully; and when you 
have meat given you, be not the firſt 
to begin to eat. 


ſuperiors be diſcourſing, meddle not 
with the matter, unleſs deſired, 


Ir you want any thing of the ſer- 
them obligingly. 


Ear not too faſt, it ſhews greedi- 


knife, 


is given you, nor look at or turn it 


SPEAK not at table; and if your 


vants, call them ſoftly, and ſpeak to 


neſs, nor too ſlow, it ſnews lazineſs; 
neither make any noiſe with your 
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knife, fork, ſpoon, &c. nor throw 


any thing under the table, 


STARE not earneſtly in the face of 
any one at table, for although the 
oddity of his perſon or behaviour. 
might well excuſe it, good manners 
will not; bite not your bread, but 
break it, yet not with flovenly or 
greaſy fingers; dip them not in the 
ſauce, nor take ſalt with them, nor 
with a greaſy knife. Neither ſpit 
cough, nor blow your noſe at table, 
if it may be avoided ; but if there be 


an abſolute neceſſity for either, do it 
aſide, without much noiſe. 


Do not ſup up the gravy, but ra- 
ther ſop it up with your bread at the 
end of a fork, if you like it, other- 
wiſe it is no ill- manners to leave it. 


LEAN 
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Lean not with your elbow, either 
on the table or back of a chair, whilſt 
eating. | * 


OFFER not to another what you 
would refuſe yourſelf, unleſs you 
know 1t is what he likes beſt; nor 
any .thing you have on your own 
plate, except you be much ſuperior, 
ſo that the receiver may eſteem it as 
a favour ; for, among equals, he who 
thus offers it to another, though it 
may proceed from good-nature, ſeems 
to make himſelf better than him to 
whom he offers it, and it may offend 
him to be thus under-valued ; yet, 
notwithſtanding, if this ſhould hap- 
pen to you, you muſt not abſolutely 
refuſe or return what he thus offers 
to you, that you may not ſeem to find 
fault, or take any thing amiſs that he 
does, 


Discuss. 


Nc. 
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meat or liquor another is to eat or 
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DisGusSTS. 
HANG not your noſe over the 


drink of, under pretence of ſmelling 
or taſting it, 


G1vz not another drink in the ſame 
glaſs wherein you have drank, with- 
out rincing it, except he be very fa- 
miliar to you; and much leſs ſhould 
you give any bread, apple, pear, 
plum, peach, &c. of which you 
have already bitten. When you ad- 
miniſter a cup or glaſs of any thing 
to another, forbear to ſpit or cough, 
and much leſs to ſneeze, if poſſible to 
avoid it; but if you ſhould do either, 
be ſure turn your head aſide. Blow 
not in the beer you are to drink, as 

is 
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is uſually done, to remove the froth ; 
but gently move it aſide with a knife, 
or ſome other clean thing: neither 
blow into any liquor. that is hot, to 
cool it; becauſe the Spaniards ſay, 
Donde hai viento hai agua; Where 
there is wind there is water : and no 
one would care to be ſo unmannerly 
accommodated. 


-InvEcenT AcTIONS. 


DO not waſh your mouth with 
wine or water, and ſpurt forth the 
rinſings in the preſence of any one; 
nor at or before dinner wipe your 
knife or fork on the clean table-cloth, 
becauſe of the brick-duſt that may 
happen to be on them, but rather 
with a ſpare cloth ; nor after dinner 
be picking your teeth with a fork, 

F which 
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which is very unſeemly ; nor when 
riſen from table, ſtand with a tooth- 
pick in your mouth, like a bird that 
is carrying ſticks or ſtraws to build 
her neſt, For he who is continually 
pulling forth a caſe of thoſe ſort of 
inſtruments, like a tooth-drawer, 
ſhews himſelf to have more thought 
of his belly than his company, and 
might as well carry a ſpoon in his 
pocket, that he may have 1t ready at 


hand. 


GREEDINESS. | 
WHEN at meals, eat not fo vo- 
raciouſly as to make others ſtare at 
you with ſurpriſe, nor ſo tediouſſy 
ſlow as to make any wait for you 
with diſlike; neither fetch your 
ot ex ei 3 pbreath 
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breath through your noſe, belch, or 
make any clacking nouſe with your 
mouth, or loud ſmacking of your 
lips, either in eating or drinking. 
And beware of thoſe cormorants that 
make a god of their belly, who love 
eating more than talking; nay, are ſo 
very rude, as ſcarce to give an an- 
ſwer to any queſtion that may be put 
to them; holding it as a rule not to 
let a morſel ſlip them; according to 
this Spaniſh adage, Oveja que bala 
bocado pierde, The ſheep that bleats - 
loſes a mouthful, Such voracious 
clowns cannot but attract one's no- 
tice and provoke aſtoniſhment; for 
we may ſometimes ſee them fixt at 
the table like ſtatues, neither ſpeak- 
ing to any when drank to or called 
on, nor moving their eyes, much leſs 
their hands, from off their plate; but 
with both their cheeks ſtuffed as full 
F 2 of 
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of meat as a trumpeter's with wind, 
make as if they were blowing, inſtead 
of eating their victuals; at the ſame 
time greaſing and ſmearing their 
hands, even up to their wriſts, and 
making their napkin in ſuch a pickle, 
that had they wiped their plates with 
it, it could not be fouler; and are 
not aſhamed to wipe off (with the 
ſame napkin) the perſpiration which 
runs from their thick foreheads, and 
brazen faces, through greedineſs of 
eating; the fulſomeneſs of all which 
is too obvious to need any caution to 
well-bred people. 


ILL-TIMED COURTESY. 


OFFER not your handkerchief too 
readily to any one to uſe, let it be 
ever ſo clean; becauſe he, to whom 


vou 


CURED 


you offer it, may not, perhaps; know - 
ſo much; and it may, therefore, give 
him ſome diſguſt, which ſhould al- 
ways be avoided. Good- manners re- 
quire, that if one thing be eſteemed 
better than another, you ſhould ac- 
commodate your friend with it; as 
of a fowl, a wing is generally thought 


preferable to a leg; conſequently the 
"WH vifitor ſhould be helped to that,” 
1 though he may not value it ſo much 
l as you do; but remember, at table, 
. honour is due to another, not to one's 


ſelf, and therefore the viſitor 1 is to be 
ſerved before the perſon viſited, 


ASSUME not too much autho- 
rity at your own table, neither let 
your good-manners be ſo full as to 
pill over upon. the company ; ſuch 
as calling out to your guelts aloud, 
and ſometimes to a particular 
F 3 perſon 
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perſon by name, to make free, and 
eat hearty, when you well know 
he is come for that very purpoſe; 
affuring him a hundred times (of 
what he always imagined) his extreme 
good welcome to every thing at your 
table; at the ſame time recommend- 
ing (which by the way is directing) 
him to eat of this or that par- 
ticular thing: all which (though 
it ſhews great kindneſs) is, neverthe- 
lefs, yery rude and uncivil; for, al- 
though by this exceſs of good-nature, 
it ſhews you have a care for him, 
yet the public notice you take of him 
In particular, muſt give umbrage, 
both to him and the reſt of the com- 
pany; to him, as it not only takes 
away his freedom of choice as to 
ſome other part of the repaſt he could 
like better, but puts- him ſadly to 


the bluſh, by * the eyes of the 
whole 


G 
whole company towards him; and to 
them, who cannot but be highly of- 
tended, in their turn, at the unſuit- 
able and partial diſtinction you make 
in your invitation, on ſuch occaſions. 


W in Diſcourſe. 


AMONG ſuperiors, ſpeak not ill 
required, and then with a mo- 
deſt reſolution ; with genteel people, 


patiently attend to the concluſion of 


their diſcourſe before you reply, and. 
then with ſuch diffidence and mo- 
deſty, as may ſhew you are not con- 


ceited. Hold not your hand or any 


thing before your mouth, nor be idly 


twiſting bits of paper, or drawing 


liquid figures on the table, as ſome 


do, 
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do, whilſt ſpeaking, which is very tri- 


fling: nor hang down your head; it 
ſhews a filly baſnfulneſs, and takes 
off from the dignity of the ſpeaker, 
and the importance of the ſpeech. 


Ir your ſuperior ſpeaks to you 
while you are ſitting, immediately 
ſtand up before you anſwer, and ſit 
not down till he has done, or bids 
you. Loll not when you ſpeak to 


a ſuperior, or are ſpoken to by him; 


neither ſtrive with him in argument, 
but candidly ſubmit to his judgment, 
or at leaſt ſeem to do it, it is good 
breeding. | 


Ir he heſitate, ſtutter, or drawl in 
his words, pretend not to help him 
out or prompt him, much leſs to 
laugh at him, but patiently and mo- 


deſtly liſten to his diſcourſe. 
Ir 
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Ir a ſuperior aſſert any thing, 
wherein you know he is miſtaken, 
yet correct him not, nor contradict 
him; neither grin or ſneer at the 
hearing of it, though it be droll 
enough, but candidly paſs over the 
error without notice. 


InTzRRUPT no one while fpeaking, 
eſpecially on any intereſted ſubject; no 
familiarity can excuſe ſuch an affront. 


Wurx your parents, maſters, or 
ſuperiors, are ſpeaking to any body, 
do not ſpeak nor liſten to them, un- 
leſs required fo to do. Mention not 
frivolous things to grave perſons. 


Ir your fuperior be relating a ſtory 
of which you are already well ac- 
quainted, interrupt him not, nor ſay 
that you know, or have heard it be- 

fore, 
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fore, but diligently attend, as if it 
were altogether new. Seem not to 
queſtion the truth of his ſtory if he 
tell it not right; neither ſnigger at it, 
nor help him out, or add to his rela- 
tion; and by no means tell it after 
him in the ſame company. 


Ir any immodeſt or obſcene thing 
be ſpoken in your hearing, ſmile not 
at it, for that will ſnew your appro- 
bation; rather ſettle your counte- 
nance as though you did not hear it; 
but if it be directed to you, imme- 
diately withdraw, which will be ſhew- 
ing the contempt it deſerves. 


Comins in, in the midſt of dif- 
courſe, aſæ not what was talked of 
before, but quietly liſten to the re- 
mainder. Speaking of any perſon 
or thing ſtanding at a little diſtance 
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you pleaſe, in words; but by no 
means point at it with your fingers. 
Uſe not any reproachful or contemp- 
tuous language to any perſon, how 
mean and inferior ſoever he be; 
neither be over eager to juſtify and 
avouch the truth of your own ſtory, 
for that, ſometimes, is ſufficient to 
make it men ; 


. 
- * * 


UNMANNERLY RETORTSHEU 


RET ORT not back the words 
of any one, eſpecially a ſuperior, al- 
though it be in chiding you; as if he 
ſhould ſay, «You do not mind what 
* 1s ſaid to youz” and you ſhould 
anſwer, 4 Mind what is ſaid? why, 
* yes, I do:“ This is very ill- man- 
ners; and the inſolence of your reply 


in ſight, deſcribe it as minutely as 


18 
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is much greater than the negligence 
complained of; and is a ſort of an 
inſulting eccho, that ſhews the loweſt 
breeding of a perſon, or rather no 
breeding at all. 


SLEEP not, nor nod, in company 
that are talking, although the dil. 
courſe may be flat and dull enough 
to excuſe it; it argues ſloth. Some 
there are who have been guilty of 
this even at church; and ſometimes 
you ſhall fee them ſweating, and 
their mouths wide open, in the 
ſoundeſt nap imaginable, under a 
moſt elaborate and awakening ſer- 


mon. 


Do not, while others are ſitting 
and diſcourſing, ſuddenly ſtart up, 
or paſs through the room, or turn 
from one fide or place to another, or 


move 


( 2} 


move up and down, ſtretching and 
ſhifting about, as ſome do, in ſuch 
ſort that one would imagine they 
were troubled with the fielgets; neither 
be running in and out of the room 
after other buſineſs, as ſome do, like 
a dog in a fair, that has loſt his 
maſter ; this uneaſineſs argues a na- 
tural weakneſs of the body, or an 
unſettled mind, which laſt is an af- 
front to the company. . 


Do not reſt or lean upon another 
while diſcourſing with him, nor thruſt 
him with your hand or elbow, to a- 
waken his attention, as many do; 
laying, at the end of every word or 
ſentence, „Do you mind, do you 
* obſerve, do you underſtand, do you 
take me; and ſo continue punch- 
ing and jogging him all the while, 
that one would imagine they thought 
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their companion either not quite a- 
wake, or deficient in his intellects; 
and ſome there are, who will be claw- 
ing hold of their friead's garment, 
with no ſmall violence, to ftay him, 
playing with or untwiſting his coat 


buttons, to make him liſten; and I 


have heard of one who uſed himſelf 


ſo much to this ſort of exerciſe, that 
he unbuttoned all he talked with. 


VINDICTIVENESS. 


BE not captious or obſtinate in 
converſation, by labouring to thwart 
or oppoſe another's opinion. Some 
there are ſo much addicted to this 
way, that it is a pain to be in their 
company; they ſoon diſcover them- 


ſelves by a certain peeviſhneſs of tem- 


per, and tone of voice, as well as 
| tartnels 


8 
tartneſs of expreſſion, that ſhew both 
their impatience and frowardneſs at 
the ſame time; but ſuch ſhould 
know, that to perſevere in flat con- 
traditions, and thwart every man's 
humour, is not the behaviour of a 
friend, but an enemy. Let your diſ- 
courſe be rather about things than 


perſons, ſo will you avoid meddling 
with characters. 


OT 


. 


CouRTEsSY in CONVERSATION, 


A TRUE gentleman 1s always more 
known by the ſweet and gentle man- 
ner of his addreſs, than by either his 
dignity or eſtate; and, ther̃efore, let 
it be your care to be one of that ſort. 
Endeavour, by a kind and affable 
temper, to palliate things, and put 
the beſt conſtruction upon men's 
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words and actions. As in caſeof a con- 
troverſy, or diſagreement of opinion, 
on any ſubject in diſpute, it will better 
become you to ſpeak in this manner : 
Sir, perhaps I do not well ex- 
« preſs myſelf;” than pettiſhly to 
ſay, Why you cannot underſtand 
+ me;” and again, Well, Sir, we 
« will try if it be ſo as you ſay,” 
than, Sir, you know nothing at all 
< of the matter, &c.“ for it is a plea- 
fing and courtly behaviour to endea- 
vour to excuſe another, even in that 
wherein you know he is to blame. 
The greateſt exceſs of good manners, 
in this reſpect, is to be contented to 
join with your friend, and make his 
error common to you both; 7. e. 
by taking your part or ſhare with 


him in the fault, though not in the 
commiſſion of it; and then, after- 


wards, modeſtly to. reprove him at a 
ſeaſonable 
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ſeaſonable time; ſaying thus: © Sir, I 
* perceive, we were greatly miſtaken, 
« we never thought of doing this or 
« that,. &c.” although the truth is, 
that the omiſſion lay entirely in him- 
ſelf; and not in you, that joined in 
taking the fault upon you. 


UPpBRAIDING. 


IF any one promiſes you any 
thing, and is either forgetful of or 
cannot accompliſh ir, although it be a 
diſappointment to you, upbraid him 
not, neither inſult him with unciv1l 
language and keen reproaches; for 
that deſtroys all future friendſhip, 
and puts it out of his power to atone 
tor his fault by endeavouring to 
{crve you another time. 


„ AMPLIFICA- 
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AMPLIFICATION. _ 


DO not endeavour to amplify or 
enlarge your account by hyperboles 
or wonderful ſtories, to cauſe aſtoniſh- 
ment, as ſome are apt to do; taking 
ſo great a pleaſure in telling them, 
and do it ſo often over, that at laſt 
they themſelves believe them true; 
neither utter things hard to be be- 
heved, though they are really true, 
or ſeem ſo to you; for whatever has 
the appearance of impoſlibility, has 
the appearance of improbability and 
falſhood, to which no man will rea- 
dily give his aſſent, how plauſible 
or earneſt ſo ever it be told, 


. THERE are ſome, that ſo amplify | 
and enlarge on perſons and things, 
18 that 
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that thoſe are ſometimes accounted 
happy who are in their eſteem, ſince 
they will be ſure to be extolled to the 
clouds; as, on the contrary, thoſe 
who are out of favour with them, 
will be ſure to be extremely vilified 
and abuſed by ſuch double tongues, 
who ſet no bounds to praiſe or re- 
proach, running on from one ex- 
treme to another, with no ſmall 
hazard to their own reputation. 


ADVISING. 


BE not over ready to adviſe others; 
it is an unthankful office to give 
counſel, though ever ſo good; eſpe- 
cially to him who requires it not, 
which is only to ſhew yourſelf wiſer 
than him; and is, in a manner, up- 
braiding the narrowneſs of his judg- 

ment 
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ment and underſtanding, that he 
ſhould ſtand in need of yours; there- 
fore no intimacy can excuſe {ſuch be- 
haviour, except to children, to friends 
in apparent danger and diſtreſs, or 
to thoiz who are under your imme- 
diate tuition, There are ſome who 
are fond of this office, but they are 
generally thoſe who know but little 
themſelves, for men of good party 
uſually decline it; and as to men 
of groſs underſtandings, few things 
come into their heads that others 
have much need of; yet ſome ſuch 
there are, who ſet ſo high a value up- 
on their own judgment, that if others 
do not follow it, they are quickly 
offended ; but it ſhould be obſerved, 
that inſiſting upon another perſon's 
following your opinion, is as great 


an arrogancy in you, as it is in him 


obſtinately to follow his own. 
| Abuo- 
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ADMONISHING. 


TAKE not a malicious pleaſure, 
as ſome do, in finding fault with the 
mental imperfections of others; much 
leſs uſurp the place of judge, by 
paſſing a definitive ſentence upon 
every thing you ſee or hear: nei- 
ther arrogantly prefcribe laws and 
rules to others, directing what ought, 
and what ought not to be done. 
Some there are ſo buſy in this reſpect, 
that they almoſt ſpend themſelves in 
continual reproving, admoniſhing, 
and correcting others; like thoſe in- 
duſtrious perſons who are always 
weeding another's garden, whilſt 
their own lays neglected, and over- 


run with nettles, brambles, and 
thiſtles. 


BAaBLING 


66 
BABLINOG and PRATING. 


AVOID thoſe everlaſting bablers 
that are continually prating and 
letting their tongues run on like a 
water-mill. There are ſome ſo elated 
with the volubility of their own 
clack, that they allow not another 
room to put in a word edge-ways, as 
the Engliſh ſaying is; for no ſooner 
do they finiſh, but they begin again, 
repeating what they ſaid before, or 
elſe uttering forth ſome other imper- 
tinence, with equal impetuoſity, to 
the great annoyance of the company; 
and if any thing be ſaid, or ſtory 
be telling, which they have any 
knowledge of, they will take. it out 
of your mouth, as readily as one bird 
does the meat that is in another's 

beak ;, 
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beak; than which nothing is more 
un nannerly or vexatious: for there 
is ſcarce any thing moves a man to 
anger ſooner than his mind being 
croſſed, and his deſign known and 
prevented before he is aware, be it 
on ever ſo trifling an occaſion; as 
may be obſerved in one lifting up 
his hand to throw a ſtone at ſome- 
thing, and at that very inſtant ano-- 
ther behind him ſuddenly ſtopping 
his hand and preventing him. 


INTERRUPTION. 


DO not, whilſt another is ſinging 
or ſpeaking, introduce any trifles or 
jeſts of your own to put him out; 
nor ſeem to challenge his judgment, 
by upbraiding ſpeeches, looks, or 
actions ; ſuch as ſhaking your head, 
| ſhrugging 
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ſnrugging your ſhoulders, or nodding 
or winking to another with a ſarcaſti. 
cal ſneer, in token of diſlike: In 
ſhort, all deſigns to impede another 
ought to be carefully avoided. And 
ſo, if any one has a bad delivery, a 
falſe accent, or vicious pronuncia- 
tion, you muſt not offer to correct 
him, although you abound in lan- 
guages ; for many take this extreme- 
ly ill, though it be intended for good, 
and eſpecially thoſe conceited per- 
ſons, who think they know how to 
{peak well enough of themſelves; and 
though all the world may perceive 
the contrary, yet ſuch are as much 
offended at being inſtructed by ano- 


ther, as a merchant who takes it as 
an affront, and thinks his credit 
greatly wounded, to be offered the 
loan of money unaſked, as it implies 
him poor and neceſſitous, which his 

; pride 
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pride would gladly conceal. And al- 
though no good reaſon can be eaſily 
aſſigned why, yet ſo it is, thoſe who 
know leaſt generally talk moſt; there- 
fore avoid much babling, that you 
may not ſuffer by this imputation, 
eſpecially if you are conſcious that 
you know but little; for it is a rare 
thing for a man to talk much and 
well, not to mention the impropriety 
of ſuch behaviour; for he who talks 
much, ſeems, in a manner, to exerciſe 
lome degree of ſovereignty over his 
auditors, as a maſter does over his 
icholars, and it is not fitting for a 
man to aſſume more than his ſhare of 
this ſuperiority in any company. 


* 
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PERSPICUITY. 


IN all your diſcourſe have regard 


to perſpicuity, ſtriving for plain ra- 
ther than figurative expreſſions ; as 
when you would ſay, He took the 
benefit of the morning breeze,” 
or „He enjoyed the freſh air of the 
« morning ;” ſay not, He imbibed 
e the zephyrs of Aurora,” which, 
although it ſignifies the ſame thing, 
is not ſo perſpicuous. Some think 
they ſhew great ingenuity and learn- 
ing, in making uſe of theſe fine 
metaphors, or tropes of ſpeech, 
imagining themſelves the ſecurer for 
not being underſtood : but avoid all 
affectation of this ſort, eſpecially that 
of introducing obſolete terms, or 


barbarous words, that are ſtrangers 
| to 
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to the language of your country ; for 
inſtance, in Spaniſh, it is better to 
ſay tapiz, tapeſtry, than paramentos, 
which is an old word, ſignifying the 
ſame thing; and enſenar, than aver- 
zar, to teach; and acoſtomtrado, ac- 
cuſtomed, than eſtoi hecho d efto, &c. 
which means the ſame thing. So that 
words ought to be proper, and well 
choſen, to expreſs one's ſelf in the 
beſt manner; as to ſay in Spaniſh, 
He was known, en las faciones, by 
his manners, is much more proper 
than to ſay, en la figura, or en el 
imagen; ſo, likewiſe, it 1s better to 
lay, el tremblor de quartana, the ſhak- 
ing fit of the ague; than to ſay, el 
frio de quartano, the cold of the ague ; 


and ſo of many inſtances, too tedious 
to mention. 


VANITv. 
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B E not too much elated with your 
own ſpeech, which is rather to com- 
mend yourſelf, and prevents others 
from doing it, nor be ſo confident of 
your abilities, as to deſpiſe others; 
neither ſtand hugging and applaud- 
ing yourſelf, with a ſmile of ſelf-ap- 
Probation, for your addreſs in luckily 
hitting upon a good conceit, that 
cauſes mirth: much leſs be the firſ 
to laugh at it; for laughter belongs 
to the hearer, not to the relater. 


WOoNDERMENT. 


THERE are ſome ſhallow ſkulls, 


that think every piece of wit they 
hear 


e 


hear extraordinary, and when any one 
has ſaid a ſmart thing, which they 
think has much ſenſe and ingenuity 
in it, in a kind of wonder and 
ſurprize, will cry out to him, (after 
a horſe- laugh of ſeveral minutes) 
„There you ſay right; you cannot 
« beat that: or, You can never 
e mend that, I am ſure, if you talk all 
ti night.” And ſo they go on, in a 
ſtrange, unnatural, retrograde man- 
ner, not perceiving the great incon- 
gruity there is in depreciating that 
merit they ſeem ſo much to applaud, 
which is actually to inſult him they 
intend to praiſe, by inſinuating that 
ſuch a conceit, or ſtroke of wit, muſt 


certainly be his ne plus ultra; whereas. 
the truth is, that what alarmed them 


ſo much, and filled them with ſuch 
raptures, might be only his common 
turn of wit, flowing from an active 

H 3 concep- 


( 1-9 
conception on ſuch occaſions; and 
which, perhaps, if he had foreſeen, 


or minded the notice taken of it, he 
could have ſaid infinitely better. 


SAR. 


Behaviour in Converſation, 


THERE is ſome kind of diſtinc- 

tion to be made between theſe 
ſynonimous terms, diſcourſe and con- 
verſation; the former is rather uſed 
as a ſet ſpeech, the latter in common 
talk, and general communication of 
our thoughts to each other; but the 
difference is not ſo material as to de- 
ſerve a caſuiſtical inveſtigation, not 


any philoſophical enquiry. 


ALWAYS 
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ALwAYS endeavour to adapt your 
converſation to the company you are 
in, with due regard to circumſtances, 
both of time and place; wherefore 
obſerve, that in merriments, and at 

feaſts, melancholy ſtories are not to 
be told; as of ſickneſs, peſtilence, 
misfortunes, death, or the like, nor 
even mention made of any mournful 
matter; but you ſhould laugh with 
them that laugh, and weep with thoſe 
who weep; ſo will the ſympathy of 
your nature be manifeſt, and render 
you agreeable wherever you come. 


Amonc ſuperiors only hearken 
but among equals ſpeak freely, 
though with decency; but at all 
e times be more ready to hear than to 
or ſay; though I think it were not a- 

gainſt the rules of good manners to 
interrupt thoſe who talk impertinent- 
ys *: 
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ly, and waſte much time for their 
own pleaſure; like ſome filly fond 
parents, who (fattened, as it were, 
with the love they bear to their 
children) entertain the company by 


the hour, with nothing elſe but their 
pretty actions, ſmart ſayings, fine 


conceits, their great memory and 


ſtrength of judgment; fooliſhly ima- 
gining, that as they themſelves are ſo 


much pleaſed with this relation, ſo 


muſt all thoſe that hear them. 
Oukxs and PRESAGES. 


ADDICT not yourſelf to the tell 
ing of ill omens and melancholy pre- 


ſages, that. may ſcem to threaten the 
people or nation where you live. 
Some are ſo prone to it, that if you 


happen to fall into diſcourſe with 
them, 
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them, intending to regale yourſelf i in 
their company, and refreſh your 
ſpirits from labour, by indulging to 
mirth, can never get out from the 
recital of ſome lamentable ditty or 
other of this ſort; and when they 
hear of a victory, or any good piece 
of news, that raiſes the ſpirits of the 
whole company, they ſpoil all with 
the love they bear to theſe omens, 
and their own dull notions of them, 
that ſerve but to caſt a melancholy 
gloom upon every enjoyment of life; 
diſturbing the innocent mirth of 
young folks, and the tranquility of 
others who for their years ought 
to reſt quiet and eaſy. 


HS 
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DxAMus and APPARITIONS. 


PLACE not too much confidence 


in dreams and apparitions, it is a 


ſign of a weak judgment; nor relate 
them in company vith ſo ſettled 
and ſerious a countenance as though 
you believed them; nor in ſuch an 
earneſt and punctual manner as 


may be troubleſome to the hearer; 


neither tell them at all, unleſs there 
be ſome witty or merry conceit in 
them, that may afford paſtime to 
others: ſuch as was that of a farmer, 
who having had moſt of his corn de- 
voured by rats, and other vermin, at 
laſt having caught a large rat, he tied 
a bell round his neck, which had ſo 
good an effect, that it frightened away 
the reſt, and ſaved his corn; but this 
| Piece of ingenuity had a ſerious effect 


upon 
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upon the country people where he 
lived, who being ignorant of this cir- 
cumſtance, imagined it was an ap- 
parition, and in a little time the 
whole town was alarmed at it, till 
the farmer undeceived them : and ſo 
their fears, which began in earneſt, 
at laſt ended in jeſt, to find them- 
ſelves ſuch dupes, to put fo much 
confidence in apparitions, that ſignify 
nothing at all when known; for a 
cat, going acroſs the keys of an harp- 
ſichord, may cauſe the ſame aſtoniſn- 
ment to thoſe who hear and never ſee 
the occaſion of it. The agreeable- 
neſs and pleaſantry of theſe ſort of 
accidents, is the only thing that can 
juſtify the telling of ſuch dreams 
and apparitions; or that can, in any 
manner, countenance the recounting 


ſuch otherwite unaccountable ſleepy 
ſtories. | 


Lix- 
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_ Lix1ivivms, or LYINS. 


Alwars have a ſtrict regard to 
truth, and tell not a lye, though in 
Jeſt, much leſs try to defend it with 
art and diſguiſe : the Spaniards ſay, 
Aunque campueſta la mentira ſiempre es 
vencida; A lye, though never ſo well 
diſguiſed, is always worſted. Beſides, 
ſuch being reckoned as mere jeſters, 
are generally held as people of no cre- 
dit. Some there are who love lying 
ſo well, that they will frequently lye 
where there is no manner of profit or 
advantage at all in it, but only for 
the ſake of lying; and, perhaps, be- 
cauſe it is one of their own coining, 
they are pleaſed with it; like a 
drunkard, that 1s often ſwilling, not 


for thirſt, or any occaſion he has at 
all 
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all for the liquor, but only for arink- 
ing ſake. . 


" RoasTinG Li1ixIviuMs. 


SOME lye out of vain-glory, to 
be thought of an honourable family; 
to be eſteemed as great ſoldiers, great 
ſtateſmen, or people of figure and 
worth; relating the feats they never 
did, the battles they never fought, 
love they never made, and wonders 
they never ſaw; ſtriving to entertain 
folks with things ſo very incredible, 
that (if I may be allowed the hyper- 
bole) one might ſmell the lye almoſt 
a league off, which renders all their 
true Loder ſo ſuſpected, that they 
can gain no credit, unleſs they bring 
vitneſſes to prove what at They ſay. Of 
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El viejo en ſu tierra y el mozo en la 


_ ajena mienten de una manera; An old 


man in his own, and a young man 
in another country, are both liars 
alike, | 


SWEARING. 


THOSE who get a habit of 
ſwearing, truth and lyes are uttered 
by them with equal affirmation, 
This may truly be called an unpro- 
fitable ſin; others gratify the cove- 
tous, concupiſcible, or iraſcible appe- 
tites; but ſwearing is a ſenſeleſs, 
taſteleſs, and unprofitable ſin, that 
brings neither pleaſure to the palate, 
nor gain to the purſe. One of God's 
judgments againſt ſwearers is, that 
the number of their oaths diſcredit 
even the truth they would perſuade; 
for 


„ 
for over- earneſt aſſeverations furniſh 
men with a ſuſpicion, that the ſpeaker 
is conſcious of his own falſities, that 
he is thus obliged to confirm them 
by an oath; but ſwearers pretend 
that it is only a cuſtom, that they 
do not know themſelves when they 
ſwear, and when ever they do they 


mean no harm by it; but ſuch may 
be anſwered by this diſtich : 


Weak's the excuſe that is on cuſtom built ; 
The uſe of ſinning leſſens not the guilt. 


He that prophanely ſwears at eve- 
ry turn, eſpecially at ſacred things, 
demonſtrates himſelf to be an ill- bred 
clown; fuch language grates the ears 
of good men, and they will either go 


out of his company, or turn him out 
of theirs. 


12 Com- 
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CoMPoOTATIONS, er DRINKING, 


In company, be very cautious of 
drinking to exceſs, or of adviſing 
others to it; remember the Engliſh 
proverb is, Many cups, many diſeaſes, 
teo much oil choaks the lamp. It often 
ſteals away men's reaſon, and makes 
them look, act, and ſpeak like fools; 
ſo true is the Spaniſh proverb, Dd 
entra el beber ſale el ſaber , When the 
wine is in, the wit is out. Where- 
fore avoid drinking toaſts and 
healths, eſpecially in bumpers ; it is 
a very clowniſh cuſtom, and is an ill 
excuſe for thoſe who are greedy of 
liquor; if any invite you to it, en- 
deavour to evade it with thanks, 
(though by the way it does not de- 
ſerve any) alledging your weaknels 
of conſtitution, and at the ſame time 

accepting 
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accepting friendly the wine that is 
offered, ſetting it down again, with- 
out drinking it; for force, in this 
reſpect, infringes King Ahaſuerus's 
law, and tends to exceſs; and al- 
though many are ambitious of ſhew- 
ing the ſtrength of their conſtitutions 
this way, by drinking for wagers, to 
prove that they cannot be overcome, 
or out-done by any body ; yet many 
come ſhort home by this violence of- 
fered to nature : ſo that we ought to 
eſteem their victory this way, only as 
an infectious vice and brutiſh ſin, 
not to mention the exceſſive ill man- 
ners it mult. be, either to become or 
be ſeen drunk in any genteel com- 
pany whatever; beſides, it lays one 
too open to the artifice of deſigning 
men; and he who was but juſt be- 
fore as mute as a fiſh, is now as la- 


quacious as a fool, according to the 
L 3 following 
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following Spaniſh adage : Deſpues de 
beber cada uno dice ſu parecer; When 
people are drunk, they are open- 
hearted ; 7. e. After drink, they tell 
their mind. And then it is that a 
man forſakes himſelf; as it were, act. 
ing the part of an unfaithful friend, 
by untying the bag of ſecrets in his 
own breaſt, which fly about like 
birds let looſe from a cage, and pre. 
ſently become the entertainment of 
the whole room, and afterwards of 
the whole town. 


ILL WEEDs. 


THERE is no oppoſing the force 
and prevalence of ill cuſtoms but by 
reaſon, and the practice of virtuous 
precepts ; for ſuch is the age we live 
in, that vices of all ſorts will ſpring 

| up 
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up and grow apace, notwithſtanding 
all endeavours to prevent them, by 
the moſt ſtrenuous documents. The 
Spaniſh proverb ſays, Yerba mala no 
la empece Ia helada; The froſt doth 
not hinder the growth of weeds. 


* 
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BE not too loquacious or over- 
talkative in company; it is account- 
ed but ſport to hear a man run on ſo 
at random, without rhyme or reaſon; 
a conduct ſo diſagreeable as ſeldom to 
be met with in fober and ſedate per- 
ſons, but only among tipplers, and 
luch perſons. as are looſely given; 
who being well warmed with liquor, 
grow enraged as it were, and adding 
fuel to their natural inclinations, 
think they are fit to govern the 

whole 
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whole world, when they are leaſt able 
to govern themſelves ; and when ſuch 
a talkative fellow conſiders in what 
high light he is held by his rippling 
companions, (though every body elſe, 
perhaps, deſpiſes him) he thinks him- 
{elf authoriſed to ſay any thing that 
comes uppermoſt; and with a diſpoſi- 
tion of commanding every body, and 
an air of importance, that makes him 
ſwell and talk big, with the autho- 
rity of a Corregidor or Judge, he 
looks magiſterially around him, to 
ſee who. it 1s that ſhall preſume to 
behold him with irreverence, or even 
breathe in his preſence ; much leſs 
to deny him the readieſt audience, 
when he ſhall vouchſafe to indulge 
them with a ſpeech from his fine, 
eloquent, ſilver tongue: As it once 
happened in company, where-a gen- 


teel looking ſort of a man, but full 
of. 


— 
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of himſelf and his own conceits, tak- 
ing a few ſtrides acroſs the room, 
ſtood before- the fire adjuſting his 
ruffles, and ſhaking his witty knob, 
expreſſed himſelf in the following 
elegant manner to a gentleman then 
preſent : * Z—ds and bl—d, Sir, 
« the world is nought, the ſtate is 
e nought; there is nothing but a par- 
« cel of knaves in the houſe, and fools 
* out of it; ſo that nothing at all 
goes right, I wonder, by the faith 
“of a king, the Moors (i. e. enemy) 
do not break in upon us, and come 
into our very habitations ; egad, if 
* I had the government in my hands 
* but one Seſſions, I warrant I would 
* make the cock crow otherwiſe.” 
And ſaying this, he prepared himſelf 
for a general plaudit, and another full 
bumper; whereas, if he had held his 


tongue, he would have been much 
better 


WL. 


| better thought of, and no body would 


have known he was a fool; for, as the 
Spaniſh proverb ſays, El bobo ſi es 
callado por ſeſuſo es reputado; A fool, 
who ſays little, paſſes for a wiſe man. 


Txvs it is, that thoſe who ſpeak 
well, and with a good grace, without 
reflecting on others, are blameleſs; 
yet, at the ſame time, it ſhould be 
done ſo modeſtly, that an opportunity 
ſhould be given for others to ſpeak 
in turn, and not engroſs all the con- 
verſation to one's ſelf ; but there are 
ſome who are ſo exceeding fond of 
talking, that they place their whole 
pleaſure and delight in thoſe who 
will but give them the hearing ; and 
if by chance there be two ſuch bab- 
lers in one place, it will be great odds 
if they both agree, for each of them 
will ſtrive to be the cock of the com- 
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pany ; and as the proverb ſays, Cada 
gallo canta en ſu muladar; Every cock 
will crow on his- own dunghill. 
Wherefore, whenever you ſpeak, let 
it be with caution; be careful to 
know the minds of thoſe you converſe 
with, and ſuit your diſcourſe to the 
taſte of the audience. 


TACITURNITY. 


AS much loquacity is very trou- 
bleſome, ſo 1s too much taciturnity 
extremely diſagreeable, and renders 
uch mutes ſuſpected of art and de- 
ſign; of theſe the Spaniards give this 
neceſſary caution, wherein is includ- 
ed the miſchievous effects of crafty 
and ſullen ſilence; Guardate de hombre 
que no habla, y de can que no ladra; 
Take heed of a man that does not 
talk, 


„ 3 wm 
talk, and of a dog that does not 
bark. - Befides, for a man to be al. 
ways filent while others are conver- 
ſing together, ſhews he is either very 
deaf, or very careleſs, and that he de. 
fires not to intereſt himſelf in their 


diſcourſe; which is both clowniſh and 


unmannerly, if not unnatural; for 
every one knows that ſpeaking 1s the 
privilege of man, ſilence of brutes; 
the former 1s a Kind of mutual inter- 
courſe, that opens a door to friend- 
ſhip by a ſocial familiarity, whilſt 
the latter ſhuts. it quite, out, and 
ſhews ſuch perſons would rather be 
unknown and lay concealed, which 
often proceeds from pride; and, as 
this is a vice of a ſcornful nature, it 
ought to be treated with equal con- 
tempt : wherefore, i in all your beha- 
viour, whether it be in ſilence or 
converſation, carefully avoid all ex- 

| tremes, 
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tremes, and let 1t be your greateſt 
policy, as well as prudence, to live 
in good friendſhip and eſteem with 
all men, by a ſtrict adherence to theſe 
admonitions; for although your diſ- 
poſition be naturally gcod, and ac- 
tually directs you to good rules, yet 
it may be vitiated and rendered bad, 
by bad cuſtom; and therefore it is 
neceſſary, before it take roct and 
ſprcad too far, to oppoſe to it good 
examples, that an ill habit may not 
ſpring up, and at laſt grow tco ſtrong 
and obſtinate to be eradicated ; there- 
fore take care. that the ſame circum- 
ſtance may not happen to you as to 
the baker's bread, as recited in the 
following Spaniſh adage: Al en her- 
er ſe hacen los panes tuertos; The 
„ boaves in the oven come out mis- 
r ſhapen. 
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Ix, indeed, you be hoarſe, or have 
naturally an ill utterance, or any im. 
pediment of ſpeech, ſilence is then 
not only commendable, but politi- 
cal; covet not, therefore, to ſing or 
ſay much under ſuch diſadvantages, 
but correct the fault of your tongue, 
by a ſilent attention to others; for by 
care and ſtudy you may hide your 
natural imperfections, whilſt others 
expoſe them by their vanity and im. 
prudence. In ſpeaking to any one, 
bawl not ſo loud as though you were 
calling for a coach, nor ſo low as 
you cannot be heard; both are ex- 
tremes that give great umbrage: and 

if you happen not to be heard at firſt 

ſpeaking, the ſecond time raiſe your 
voice a little, and not be always 
wedded to one tone; yet ſpeak not 
too ſhrill, becauſe you was not heard 


before, when you ſpoke ſoftly ; for 
that 


ous oo an on» fra 
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that would be to ſhew both your im- 
patience and ill manners at the ſame 
time; and although you may diſlike 
the trouble of being obliged to ſpeak 
one thing twice over, yet is the fault 
ſometimes not ſo much in the hearer 
as the ſpeaker, on account of the dif- 
ferent modulation and tone of the 
voice, that is particular, in Particu- | 
lar perſons and places. 


PEDANTRY. 


IN all your converſation obſerve 
propriety; let your words be well 
marſhalled before you begin, but not 
affected, nor interwoven here and 
there with poetical diction inſtead of 
proſe; as to ſay, © My light is obnu- 
bilated by your refulgence,” which 
are a fort of galimatias never made 

. _— —_ 
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uſe of, except by conſent of all pre. 
ſent, and for mirth ſake; and then, 
if you ſee others of your own age in- 
nocently entertaining themſelves this 
way, be not behind hand, nor break 
the order obſerved in company, but 
endeavour to recollect ſomething you 
know of the ſort, when it comes to 
your turn; but if you have no readi- 
neſs to do it ſkilfully, ſay very little 
concerning it, retiring in time, like 
a good fencer; ſo will you fave your 
credit and your manners, leaving 
the company well pleaſed at your 
behaviour, and with a, good opinion 
both of your judgment and courteous 
diſpoſition. Above all things avoid 
extremes, and be not either t20 care- 
leſs of what you ſay, or too ſtiff, 
preciſe, or pedantic, in your way of 
delivery, to the. annoyance of the 
company. 


Ir 
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Ir you are a ſcholar, it is a hap- 
pineſs generally confined to yourſelf, 
ſince no one can participate of the 
advantage of it but ſcholars; there- 
fore beware of mixing Latin, Greek, 
or any other language, into your com- 
mon diſcourſe, in the company of 
thole who undetſtand neither; but if 
you ever ſhould find it neceſſary, in 
order to illuſtrate any matter, or to 


ſhew your abilities, (which ought not 


always to lay hid, like a candle under 


a buſhel) be ſure you explain yourſelf 


mmediately, in the language of your 
country, otherwiſe it not only ap- 
pears pedantic and ſelf- conceited, but 
is a great affront to the reſt of the 
company; nor, being a grammarian, 
have you a right to deſcant upon the 
impropriety of another's expreſſjons, 
which would not only be endleſs, but 


utterly deſtroy all order and harmony 
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in ſociety, as it is publickly expoſing 
their 1gnorance, and renders them 
filly, and you diſagreeable to the 
whole company; for, if we rightly 
conſider things, the end of ſpeech is 
only to be underſtood, and if they 
underſtand each other, that is ſuffi- 
cient for them, though their whole 
diſcourſe were one continued ſoleciſm, 
as it often happens; ſuch as, I ſee; 
« him; I goes to her; let him come 
e to wwe; let ſhe come to me; there 
« wasever ſo many people at church;” 
and abundance of the like intolerable 
improprieties of expreſſion, very com- 
mon in country places; yet would 
not any of them thank you for the 
pains you might take to inform them 
better, they being already well pleal- 
ed with each other's converſation; 
which ruſtic tranquility ought not to 


be IFETTUPTES or obtruded on by 
another's 
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another's ſuperior talents in gramma- 
tical knowledge, which they know 
nothing of; and how much ſoever 
you know better, and how uneaſy 
you may really be for their ignorance, 
remember you are not obliged to 
convert all the world. As, therefore, 
much learning and inſtruction may 
here be loſt and paſs unheeded, re- 
ſerve it for other company; who, un- 
derſtanding you better, will judge 

better of your abilities. 


CONTENTION. 


BE not contentious, froward, or 
overbearing, in your converſation, it 
irritates one part of the company, 
and intimidates the other; but if at 
any time you ſhould unwarily be 


drawn into a diſpute, anſwer in a 
mild 
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mild and gentle manner, making uſe 
of the hardeſt arguments and the 
ſofteſt words, that it may not appear 
your intention 1s to inſult, but to in- 
ſtrut, not to overeome, but to con- 
vince and perſuade: aim not at or- 
dering all the matter at will, nor 
ſtrive to have the whole honour at- 
tributed to yourſelf, but leave every 
one his ſhare; and, in contending. 
whether what has been alledged by 
any one be juſt and reaſonable or 
not, leave it to the judgment and 
opinion of the majority, who are ge- 
nerally the beſt judges; and if any 
one be more confident than the reſt, 
een quit the field, and let him ſweat 
and toil in the diſpute, till he has 
tired both himſelf and the company; 
for ſuch behaviour is inconſiſtent 
with the honour and character of a 


modeſt man, who cannot think of 
obtaining 
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obtaining the victory in a wrangling 


diſpute, no more than in a bloody 
field, without much hatred and envy, 
both which it is his buſineſs to avoid. 
And becauſe (as was obſerved] many 
weak people naturally ſeck to attri- 
bute glory to themſelves, by depre- 
ciating and undervaluing ſome, that 
they may fhew themſelves wiſe before 
others, and be taken for perſons of 
great importance; therefore it hap- 
pens, that ſuch often counſel, repre- 
hend, reprove, and defend, ſword in 
hand, (as it were) againſt all men, 
leaning to no one's opinion, but 
maintaining their own, right or 
wrong, in ſpite of all oppoſition ; and 
are ſo blind and obſtinate at the ſame 
time, that no argument, however 
poignant, is of force enough to alter 
their reſolutions; and although ſuch 
wranglers cannot reaſonably find 
fault 
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fault with the other's ſentiments, yet 
will they not be perſuaded to forſake 
their own errors which they have 
once maintained; wherefore a peace- 
able and prudent man ſilently with- 
draws from ſuch hot fiery tempers, 
with this Spaniſh proverb in his 
mouth, Del agua manſa me guarde 
dios, que de Ia brava ye me ſabre, 
May God deliver me from a ſtill 
water, and I will deliver myſelf from, 
the rough. 


RErasSoON. 


THE impropriety of the above 
behaviour, the major part of the 
world do not well conſider, or will 
not much regard; but each man 
following the natural bent of his own 
impetuous inclinations, (like water 
down a hill) goes whither that directs 

| him, 
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him, contrary to the uniform law of 
reaſon, as if that were an unnatural 
guide to him; whereas every one 
knows that reaſon 1s his peculiar pri- 
vilege, and the only thing which 
diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of the 
animal creation; ſince it has power 
to alter ill cuſtoms, and to correct 
and aſſiſt nature whenever ſhe goes 
aſtray ; and thoſe who will not follow 


it are worſe than the beaſts of the 
field: for in brutes we may, ſome- 


times, diſcern a moſt reſplendent ray 
of reaſon ; which, if not their own, 
has been wrought in them by our in- 
duſtry; as we may obſerve in the 
menage of the horſe, dog, parrot, 
ape, elephant, &c. all of whom ſhew 
a docility in their ſeveral actions, 
that very nearly approaches, nay of- 
ten excels, thoſe who call themſelves 


their lords in the general creation. 
If, 


1 


If, then, theſe and many other crea- | 
tures, much fiercer and ſtronger, do 
tamely ſubmit themſelves to the weak 
power of man, (a thing which by 
nature they are entirely repugnant 
to) and become ſo ready and uſeful, 
merely by the force of cuſtom, how 
much more. ought man to con- 
clude, that he ſhall greatly benefit 
himſelf by following the rules and 
documents that are drawn from rea- 
ſon, if he will but liſten to them! 
But ſenſual men, like brutes, love 
ſenſual pleaſure, and eſteeming pre- 
ſent delight beyond thought and re- 
flection, ſeek to avoid that which 
detains them from it; thus we find, 
that not only hurtful pleaſure is ſome- 
times avoided, but even that which 
is good is often noiſome and offenſive 
to a depraved appetite; for while 


men live according to ſenſe, they are 
like 
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like a ſick perſon, to whom all food 
(though it be ſweer and pleaſant in it- 
ſelf) ſeems bitter and unſavory ; and 
he therefore finds fault with it, and 
with every one that gives it to him, 
though the fault be not in the meat 
nor the cook, but in his own bad pa- 
late, that has no reliſh; ſo likewiſe rea- 
ſon (which of itſelf, and to a wiſe man, 
is exceeding ſweet) ſeems bitter to 
thoſe whoſe nature is vitiated by a 
falſe taſte, We often find an excuſe 
for our weakneſs and errors, under 
pretence that no reaſon is ſufficient 
to reſtrain our natural appetites, and 
therefore it is needleſs to try at it; 
yet, ſurely, if we were to meet with 
an owl or an aſs, they could not 
afford us a more ſenſeleſs or ſtupid 
argument; for nothing is more ap- 
parent than that we, at ripe years, 
ſhould {till continue to be like young 
L children, 
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children, both for ignorance and paſ. 
ſion; were it not that reaſon (which 
increaſes with our years) informs us 
in the one, and controuls us in the 

other; and by its benign influence, 
greatly improves our faculties, turn- 

ing us (as it were) from beaſts to men, 
prevailing over our {ſenſual appetites, 
and inducing us to a more judicious | 
and rational way of thinking; which WW. 
is a manifeſt proof that it is our own ff | 
fault and neglect, and not nature's, 
that renders us culpable in moſt re. 
ſpects. It is therefore falſe and per- 
verſe, to maintain that no art can 
improve nature, nor no curb can 
reſtrain her impetuoſity; on the 
contrary, we have often ſeen her 
ruled both by ciom and reaſon; the 
former of which is called ſecond na. 
ture, and the latter, nothing can re- 
Wy therefore you ſhould (from yout 


earlieſt 
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earlieſt youth) begin to learn to cul- 
tivate and improve a good diſpoſition 
firſt, becauſe then you have more 
time to do it ; and ſecondly, becaule 
that is the feaſon when we are apt to 
receive the firſt impreſſions of virtue, 
which is ſeldom or never wholly ob- 
literated, but will continually adhere 
to us, notwithſtanding our frequent 
digreſſions, even to the laſt 0 of 
life. 


" InDECENT ACTIONS. 


DIRECT your diſcourſe with 
a becoming grace, and without too 
much action; ſome uſe ſuch quick 
motions, with their arms ſpread out, 
that it is dangerous to be too near 
them; whilſt others put themſelves 
in fock a poſition, or attitude, that 
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one would imagine they were driving 
away flies. Some there are, that all 
they fancy in their brains, they muſt 
needs faſhion with their hands, play. 
ing it off with their fingers, like one 
who 1s ſkilled in the lingua digitis, or 
dumb ſpeech; whilſt others are ſo 
very earneſt to let you into the true 
ſenſe of their meaning, that they can- 
not keep their ſeats, but muſt needs 
get up, and act over again the man- 
ners and behaviour of the perſon they 
ſpeak of, be it ever ſo extravagant; 
and which, indeed, is ſometimes ſo 
extremely groſs, and imitated fo auk- 
- wardly and noiſy, as to give much 
offence, both in words and actions; 
all which is not only a manifeſt proof 
of very low breeding, but a great 
annoyance to the reſt of the com- 
pany. | 


CavrTl- 
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CAUTIOUSNESS. 


SPEAK not in company before 
you have well weighed and conſidered 
the ſubject in queſtion, that your 
diſcourſe may be well delivered, and 
conſiſtent with itſelf. Covet not to 
be the chief ſpeaker in company, 
eſpecially among ſuperiors, nor be 
always ſilent among your equals or 
inferiors; the one ſavours of bold- 
neſs, the other of contempt ;z yet, of 
theſe two extremes, you cannot err ſo 
much by holding your peace, as by 
ndulging your tongue; as it is re- 


ported of Poibano, a very pleaſant 


and diſcreet man, that when one gave 
him many injurious and opprobious 
ſpeeches, he heard him out patient- 
y, without any inttirruption, or re- 

| L 3 torting 
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torting back his ſcurrility; and being 
aſked by another, why he did nor 
anſwer him again, very pleaſantly re. 
plied, that while his antagoniſt was 
running on at that rate, he was con- 
ſidering within himſelf, that he never 
had repented of being ſilent, but for 
ſpeaking he had often repented. 


EGoris u. 


AVOID all converſation about 
yourſelf, family, or pedigree; for 
what has any one to do with theſe! 
eſpecially of your quality, honour, 
valour, riches, dignity, &c. as many 
imprudent perſons. are wont to boall 
of, on every occaſion ; which, as it 
making compariſons with the reſt a 
the company, muſt be very diſagree 
able; becauſe, if thoſe preſent- ar 
Leg 2 pot 
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poor, or of mean extraction, or con- 
dition of life, and you are in affluence, - 
it is tacitly upbraiding, or reminding 
them of their poverty and misfor- 
tunes, which are the more inhanced 
by your proſperity and happineſs, 
that ſets you ſo much above them; 
if any be equal to you, it will raiſe 
jealouſies, and foment diviſions; and 
if they be ſuperior, they will heartily 
deſpiſe you, for a conceited purſe- 
proud perſon ; wherefore, neither ex- 
alt nor debaſe yourſelf beyond rea- 
ſon; but rather diſpenſe with ſome of 
your merits, than arrogantly ſhew a 
deſire of maintaining them, at all 
events; for even the truth, that may 
be found in theſe caſes, (though it 
ſhould not really derogate, or take 
from the merit of others) is not very 
pleaſing when too much inſiſted up- 
on; being outs: at leaſt, only vain- 


glory, 
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glory, hid, perhaps, * the cloke 
of — 


CONTORMITT. 


BE, therefore, always moderate in 
your encomiums, either of yourſelf 
or others; for thoſe who, without 


meaſure, continually extol their owh - 


worth, or thoſe who too much de- 
preciate and under-value it, feeming 
intent upon deſtroying or evading 
thoſe honours which manifeſtly be- 
long to them, do actually ſnew more 
pride than thoſe who uſurp to them- 
felves thoſe honours they never de- 
ſerved; ſo that he who ſhuns being 
called by that title, or to accept of 

that compliment which he really 
merits, and is conſcious to be his 
| due, and which all thiofe in his ſta- 
tion 
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tion are apt to challenge to them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding the ſeeming 
humility of it, really offers an open 
inſult to every body elſe; for to de- 
ſpiſe, and ſet light, by the honours of 
renown, which others ſo eagerly pur- 
ſue, is a kind of boaſting and extol- 
ing one's ſelf above all the world, 
which is the greateſt exceſs of vanity ; 
becauſe no man of ſenſe would wil- 
lingly refuſe what is ſo generally ap- 
proved of by all others; and which 
is offered only as the reward of vir- 
tue; except he whoſe pride holds 
them either as very idle and ſuperflu- 
ous, or much below his merit. 


CALUMNY, 


SPEAK not ill of any, and ſpeak 
more of their merit in their abſence 
than 
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than in their preſence; but where you 
cannot ſpeak well, be ſilent. Neither 
depreciate nor calumniate any one, 
his family, or friends, though you 
may think thoſe who hear you are 
pleaſed with it, and may greedily 
hearken to it: this vice uſually hap- 
pens through envy of another's ſupe- 
rior abilities, or their wealth and ho- 
nour in the world; and therefore pru- 
dent and underſtanding perſons wite- 
ly withdraw from ſuch ill tongues, 
knowing that thoſe who tell ſuch 
things of others, will tell others as 
much 1 them. 


ConTRADICTION, 


DO not voluntarily oppoſe, or 
contradi another in his converſa- 


tion; ; it favours more of malice than 
friendſhip, 
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friendſnip, which laſt ought to be 
the bond of all ſociety for thoſe who 
controul or diſlike all manner of diſ- 
courſe they meet with, but their own, 
hew they are but little acquainted. 
with the nature of man, which is im- 
patient of contradiction; for every 
one loves to conquer, and hates to 
be overcome, no leſs in words than 
works; therefore, if you would aim 
to be generally pleaſing in converſa- 
tion, be not too dogmatical ar poſi - 
tive in your opinion, but incline to 
that of other men, eſpecially in trivial 
matters, not worth diſputing about : 
for the victory, at beſt, often proves 
our loſs; and many times, by gain- 
ing the conqueſt in a frivolous queſ- 
tion, and things of little or no con- 
ſequence or value, we often difpleaſe, 
and even loſe ſome dear friend or ac- 
quaintance, 
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quaintance, whom policy, as well as 
gratitude, requires us to preſerve. 


Lux theſe examples and cautions 
admoniſh you to avoid all words and 
actions that are-not ſuitable to the 
company you are in; always conſi- 
dering the perſons, time, place, and 
occaſion, that you may not err, nor 
give any one an opportunity to ſay 
any thing againſt the propriety of 
your behaviour. 


CLOWNISHNESS. a 
THERE are ſome people ſo na- MW": 
turally ill-bred, and of fo clowniſh a . 
diſpoſition, that no company, nor en 
converſation in the world can ever thi 
poliſh them, or if they try, can never bo 
make them bright, for it is with the WW 
mind Mh 
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mind, as with the body; an ill ſhape 
does no honour to the taylor, nor a 
froward mind to a diligent preceptor, 
be either of them ever ſo ſkilful; 
for, as the Spaniſh proverb ſays, 
Aungue veſteis q la mona de ſeda, mona 
ſe queda; Though you clothe a mon- 
key in ſilk, it is ſtill a monkey. 


CurIosiTyY. 


BE not over curious to know 
other people's affairs, it is very ill- 
manners; the affairs of your own 
houſe and family is of more concern 
to you, and may find you ſufficient 
employment, without giving yourſelf. 
the trouble of inſpecting your neigh- 
bours ; much leſs pretend to inſtruct 
another in his on way of buſineſs, 
Which is calling his judgment in 
M | queſtion, 
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queſtion, in what he certainly ought 
to know beſt, although his intellect; 
were ever ſo deficient in other re- 
ſpects. The Spaniards ſay, Mis ſabe 
el loco en ſu caſa, que el ſabio en ba 
ajena; A fool knows his own buſi- 
neſs better than a wiſe man does 
another's. - —_— | 


SLANDER. 


KEEP a ftri& guard over that 
little miſchievous engine, the tongue, 
that it ſlip not to your diſadvantage, 
and flander not your neighbour ; nor 
throw out any ſly inuendos, ſarcaſms, 
or inviduous hints, againſt him, it i 
both mean and dangerous ; neither 
ſeek to accuſe him publickly, though 
ever ſo juſt, unleſs you have no faults 


of your own to anſwer for; but if 
| you 


be 
fl 
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you have any, eſpecially of the ſame 
fort with him, you muſt be very ig- 
norant indeed, not to know that po- 
licy requires ſilence. The Spaniſh 
adage is very poignant in this reſpect, 
which ſays, El gue tiene tejades de 
vidria no tire piedras al de ſu vecino; 
He, whoſe houſe is covered with 


glaſs, muſt not throw ſtones at his 
neighbour's, 


EXAMPLE, 


THE force of example goes far 
beyond precept, which ſhould make 
ſuperiors, eſpecially parents and guar- 
Gans, be careful how they act before 
inferiors ; eſpecially before children 
and youth under their tuition, that 
they may not be anſwerable for their 
miſconduct; for youth generally pur- 
M 2 ſue 
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ſite the ſame track as their” elders 
and that with the ſame rapidity, whe- 
ther good or bad, as naturally as 
ſparks fly upwards, or as water runs 
down the declivity of a hill. The 
Spaniards have a proverb to this ef: 
fect; which ſays, Por ds ſalta la cabra 
ſalta la que mama; Where the goat 
leaps, there the kid follows, 


STABILITY, 


BE firm and conſtant in all your 
undertakings, and waver not in your 
reſokations to do a prudent action, it 
it be in your power; but whatever 
vou find in your heart to do, do it 
with all your might; this is the only 
thing that diſtinguiſhes a man (not 
only for the ſtrength of his body, but 


of his mind) from the weakneſs that. 
Is 
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is too incident to the natural frailty 
of woman, whoſe fickleneſs and inſta- 
bility is often ſo apparent, as to be- 
come incorporated with the mutabili- 
ty and inconſtancy, of other change- 
able things; this makeò good the fol- 
lowing Spaniſh proverb: Muger viento 
y ventura preſio ſe mudan; Woman, 
wine, and fortune, are ſoon given to 
change. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


IN your choice of a friend, is 
ſhewn the propriety of your judg- 
ment: if he be wiſe and prudent, 
you will be thought ſo too in chuſing 
him; if he be not, the world will 
leſſen it's eſteem for you both, becauſe 
men are always judged by their com- 
panions, and ſo you will ſuffer for 
making an ill choice; conſider, then, 
M3 who 
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who is fit to fill up this important 


poſt ; important to you, as your cha- 
racter greatly depends upon it: Firſt, 
then, thoſe, who have no brains at 
all, and thoſe who have too much, are 
equally to be avoided; for the for- 
mer, who is a fool, may involve you 
in trouble, by fooliſh enterprizes; 
while the latter, who is a knave, will 
take care of his own intereſt, to the 
prejudice of yours; the one ruins 
you by his ignorance, the other by 
his artifice; therefore you cannot be 
too circumſpect in the choice of a 
friend. The Spaniſh proverb is very 
poignant, which ſays, Ni de eſtopa 
buena camiſa, ni de puta buena amiga; 
There is no having a good ſhirt of 
tow, nor a good friend of a whore, 


/ 


CoNnSTANCY 


. 
Cox sTAN Y of FRIENDSHIP. 
NEVER forſake an old friend 

for a new one, the change is ſel- 

dom for the better; an old friend 
is ſometimes better than a new re- 
lation, becauſe he already knows 
your conſtitution, manners, and cir- 


cumſtances, and will help you in 
time of need; but a new relation 


has got all theſe to learn, before - 


he can or will be of any real ſervice 
to you. Obſerve the beauty of the 


Spaniſh adage, in this reſpect: Azeite- 
vino, y amigo, antiguo la mejor; Oil, 
wine, and a friend, the older the bet- 
ter. Here are two things very ſigni- 
ficant, and at the ſame time extremely 
applicable to the nature and compo- 
fition of true friendſhip, i. e. oil and 
wine; the quality of the one is to ſup- 


ple, 
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ple, alleviate, and ſoften; the other | 
to animate and revive: ſo an old 


friend, in time of affliction and ad. 


verſity, endeavours to ſmooth and 
ſoften our care and diftreſs, by his 
friendly counſel and advice; and in 
time of mirth and proſperity, elevates 
and raiſes our ſpirits, by the chearful- 
neſs and activity of his own. But, 
in the midſt of all this intimacy, he 
is the beſt friend, who preſerves an 
equilibrium in his behaviour, and'is 
free, but not too free. I do not here 
mean an unfriendly reſervedneſs, but 
only that he ſhould not ſo far forget 
himſelf, as to let his diſcourſe or be- 
haviour abate of that reſpect to his 
friend that he knows is due to him, 
and which he pays to the reſt of the 
company ; as ſome imprudently do, 
though, perhaps, without deſign ; yet 


it's conſequences are often bad, as it 
brings 


% 
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brings him into contempt, and de- 
preciates the true value of friendſhip, 
which ſhould always be held ſacred. 


ConDuvcT % SERVA NTS. 


IF you have ſervants, remember 
not to fall into the vulgar miſtake of 
thinking that, becauſe they receive 
wages, and are ſo much inferior to 
you, both in dreſs and addreſs, there- 
fore they are below your notice; the 
inequality that is between you, ſhould 
not cauſe you to forget, that it is 
blind fortune, not nature, that makes 
ſuch diſtinction; but remember that 
ſervants ſhould be looked upon as 
humble friends, and that returns of 
kindneſs and good uſage are as much 
due to ſuch of them who deſerve it, 
as their wages are, or as their ſervice 
18 
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is due to us when we require it: 
neither be againſt their entertaining 
themſelves in innocent mirth, it will 
make a hard place the eaſier, and an 
eaſy one comfortable, and be a proof 
to you that they are contented with 
their ſervice; and though they have 
got no wealth, yet, if they have a 
good character, and a good maſter, 
they may have reaſon to rejoice ; be- 
fides, the pooreſt people on earth, we 
ſee, are merry ſometimes. The Spa- 
niſh proverb ſays, Canta la rana y 10 
tiene pelo ni lana; The frog ings, 
and yet has neither hair nor wool, 


A rooL1sn haughtineſs in the ſtile 
of ſpeaking to, or in the manner of 
commanding ſervants, is, in itſelf, 
very indecent and ungenteel, and ar- 
gues low breeding; experience ſhews 
that you will be much better, and 
more 


G 
more readily obeyed, in proportion 


as you are leſs imperious. 


Bur, on the other hand, enter not 
into too cloſe an union, nor be too free 
in diſcourſe with them, nor they with 
you, leaſt this intimacy ſhould dege- 
nerate into neglect, and make them 
forget themſelves, and the reſpect 
that is due. to your authority. The 
| proverb ſays, Mucha converſacion es 
la cauſa de menoſprecia; Too much 
familiarity breeds contempt. 


TRUE PoLicy. 


DO not ſhew yourſelf much trou- 
bled at any evil you cannot avoid; 
and if you repent of any thing you 
have done wrong, let no one know 
it, dat he may not diſcover your 

weakneſs; 


„ 


weakneſs; yet, alter it (if you can) 
for your own convenience. 
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Ir you have any thing valuable, 
that you would not willingly part 
from, keep it to yourſelf, for ex- 
poſing it to another's view, is but 
tempting him to aſk for it, and it is 
ill- manners to refuſe him; likewiſe 
be ſparing of praiſes, (before com- 
pany) even of thoſe things you may 
think the moſt praiſe-worthy, leaſt it 
excite their. curioſity, and induce 
them to circumvent you in the enjoy- 
ment of them. The Spaniſh caution 
is very neceſſary in this reſpect : M | 
cavalgues en petro, ni tu muger alabes d 
otro; Do not ride upon a colt, nor 
praiſe your wife before another man. 


FALSE 
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FaLsE POLICY. 


IT is a falſe policy, that borders 
on folly, to make too much parade 
and oſtentation of one's wealth and 


man, was leſs politic than wiſe in 
this reſpe& ; he was wiſe in erecting 
2 place of worſhip ſacred to that 
God who had bleſſed him with fo 
much riches, but vaſtly impolitic in 
his manner of furniſhing it; for the 


gold, filver, and precious ſtones, that 
adorned the temple, were probably 
is deſtruction, as it tempted the ene- 
my to ſack it, for the great booty it 
contained ; for ſoldiers fight chiefly 
for ſpoil, not merely for blows: no 
mace, then, if that, which was firſt 
N dedicated 


poſſeſſions. King Solomon, the wiſeſt 


ſuperb and glorious ornaments. of 


64 

dedicated to religion and peace, be. 
came afterwards the cauſe of war and 
confuſion, The Spaniards ſay, 4/ 
que tiene muger hermoſa, 0 caſtillo en 
frontera, 0 vina en carrera, nunca |: 
falta guerra, He that has a beautiful 
write, or a caſtle on the frontiers, or a 
vineyard upon the road, is never 
without quarrels. 


Tas like imprudence, and falſe 
policy, King Hezekiah ſhewed, in 
making too much parade and often- 
tation of his great wealth, and it had 
the like ill conſequence; for it 15 
recorded, that Merodaco Baladano, 
king of Babylon, at the report of 
_ Hezekiah's recovery from his illneſs, 
ſent ambaſſadors to compliment him 
on that occaſion; when this prince 
had :the vanity, or rather weaknels, 
to thew them all his immenſe treaſure; 


and 
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and therefore God, to puniſh him for 
his pride and vanity, told him by his 
prophet Iſaiah, that all his treaſure 
ſhould one day be tranſported to 
Babylon; and ſo it happened; for he 
refuſing to pay tribute to the king of 
Aſſyria, Sanacherib, in revenge, in- 
veſted J udea, and ſeized all his riches. 
The Spaniards have another ſmart 
proverb to this purpoſe, which ſays, 
Nina, vina, peral y habas, malos ſon de 
guardar; A young girl, a vineyard, 
a pear-tree, and a field of beans, are 
hard to be kept. 


TuzazE is another kind of 
falle policy, even among honeſt 
folks, which, as it is almoſt become 
national, requires to be more ſpeci- 
hcally animadverted on; indeed, it 
ought to be called a want of wiſdom, 
N 2 as 
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as well as policy: namely, that of pub- 
lickly advertiſing, in the common 
newſpapers, the ſecret that has ſaved 
a man and his whole family trom im- 
pending ruin, by ſome well-concerted 
ſcheme or trap, lain to prevent wil- 
ful fire, murder, robbery, &c. or to 
kill or catch the villain in the per- 
petration of the fact. Thus, it is 
common to ſee in the public papers, 
next day, the whole tranſaction 
lain open, how, and in what manner, 
in order to ſhew the ingenuity of'the 
inventor, in avoiding the robbery or 
fire, and taking the robber or incen- 
diary: which is extreme falſe policy; 
becauſe, that ſame invention, which 
ſo happily ſucceeded then, and might 
' have anſwered a like purpoſe another 
time, is now entirely fruſtrated, and 
rendered for ever uſeleſs, for being 


thus 
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thus publickly known and recorded 
by theſe kind retailers of news; which 
can manifeſtly tend to no other pur- 
poſe, than to cajole and amuſe the 
public, while it gives the ſame rogues 
a private hint how to attack and 
counter-ſcheme the ſame perſon a- 
gain. 


Horx EST. 


THAT honeſty is the beſt po- 
licy, is an old Engliſh proverb, that 
carries with it the moſt inconteſtible 
marks of truth, yet all are not ſo 
agreed neither, if they were, there 
would be no rogues ; but theſe think- 
ing themſelves wiſer than all the 
world, imagine that to cheat, cozen, 
defraud, and plunder, are molt ad- 
mirable things, if done with ſecurity, 

N 3 ingenuity, 
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ingenuity, and addreſs; the reward 
of which ſtimulates them to perpe- 
trate the moſt hazardous enterprizes; 
for they conclude that plenty, mirth, 
and gay delight, being preferable to 
that poor, naked, half-ſtarved thing, 
called honeſty, with her knapſack of 
penury, want and indigence, at her 
back, muſt certainly be moſt eligi. 
ble, whatever thoſe grave, old-fa- 
ſhioned folks, that make a conſcience 
of every little error, may ſay to the 
contrary ; thus they reconcile them- 
| ſelves to the moſt atrocious actions, 
applauding themſelves for their wit 
and humour; thinking, by this piece 
of policy, to ſnatch the goods of 
Dame Fortune out of her lap, in ſpite 
of her teeth, and to hve many happy 
days and jovial nights, upon the 
plunder and ſpoil of others. But 

mark the end of it: the devil helps 
| them 
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them to commit the crime, and then 
(like a deceitful maſter as he is) 8 
leaves them to ſuffer the puniſhment; | | 
for, behold, in the midſt of their ca- * 
reer, juſtice overtakes them, and theſe ö 


over-wiſe gentry come ſhort home. | 
Now where is their wit and policy all | 
| 


this while; for thoſe to run the 
hazard of ſuffering a miſerable and if 
ſhameful death, who might have enk 
joyed a peaceable and happy life? i I. 
they think to eſcape, no doubt, and 1 q 
lay many artful and ſubtle ſtrata- | | 
gems to baffle juſtice ; but hear what | | 
ſays the Spaniſh proverb, Mucho ſabe | 
la rapoſa pero mas el que la toma; The 1 
fox is very cunning, but he is more = 
ſo that catches. her. Thus we ſee | 
men are not always ſo wiſe as they | | 
think they are; for, in the midſt of | 
their ſecurity, they are often catched | | 

| 

| 


* even thoſe who think themſelves 
great * 
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great men, and can rule the world in 
ſtate; but they are not great men 
who do little or mean actions, but 
thoſe only are fo, who take care to 
keep on the right fide of honour, 
which is honeſty, and that is always 
the belt policy. 


TRUST and CONFIDENCE. 


IF you are a man of property, 
take care whom you entruſt with it; 
and place not too great a confidence 
in any one, it is that ſecurity that 
renders you leſs ſecure. Judge not of 
a man by his appearance, for therein 
lays the deception; and, as every 
tradeſman has his proper addreſs, fo 
every villain has his proper artifice; 
a ſilver tongue will ſteat your gold, 


and - 
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and a ſmiling countenance will cover 
the deceit. The Spaniſh proverb 
ſays, Debaxo de buen ſayo eſta el hombre 
nalo; A good coat often covers a 
wicked fellow. 


However, on the other hand, be 
not too ſuſpicious, for then you will 
never be eaſy; the only thing you 
can do, is to act with circumſpection; 
you cannot be too cautious whom 
you take into your houſe; but you 
may be too careleſs on that head, the 
conſequence of which may be fatal. 
The Spaniſh proverb ſays, Mete el 
ruin en tu pajar, y quererte ha heredar ; 
Let a ſcoundrel into your barn, and 
he will contrive to be your heir. 
Therefore, dire& your choice of a 
perſon more to his character, than to 
the intereſt he may ſeem to have in 
the world, and eſteem him more for 

his 


„ 
his honeſt ſimplicity and integrity, 
than for his cunning ſubtlety, and 
knowledge of the world; for, al- 
though you may have much knoy- 
_ ledge of things, yet, if he outwits 
you, he has more. The Spaniards 
have a merry proverb, very applica- 
ble to this purpoſe: Mucho ſabia el 
cornudo, pero mas el que ſe los puſo; 
The cuckold was very cunning, but 
he was more fo that cuckolded him. 


SECRESY. 


WHEN a friend entruſts you 
with a fecret, be not ſo unfaithful as 
to reveal it to another; if it be your 
' own ſecret, entruſt no one elſe with 
it; for, if you cannot keep it your- 
ſelf, how do you think another will! 
Conſider the danger you are expoſed 


to, 
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to, and the folly you commit, by 
diſcloſing it yourſelf to any one, it 
lays you open to his mercy, and you 
are continually in danger of the miſ- 
chief you have put in his power to 
do you : remember the Spaniſh adage, 
and the importance of it; A quien 
dices tu puridad a efte das tu libertad ; 
To whom you entruſt with your ſe- 
cret, you give up your liberty. 


AVARICE. 


IF Providence has bleſt you with 
wealth, bleſs others by your munifi- 
cence; at leaſt, ſpare of your ſuper- 
fluities for their ſupport; it is the 
belt uſe you can put riches to, if 
tightly applied. The Spaniſh pro- 
verb ſays, El dar limoſna nunca mengua 
a bolſa; Giving alms never leſſens 
the- 
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dom of confiding in God's provi- 


( was } 
the ſtock. This adage ſhews the wi. 


dence. Thoſe who have the neareſt 
pretenſions to your kindneſs, are, 
firſt, your immediate kindred and re. 
lations ; and, next to them, your inti- 
mate friends: but there are ſome 
churliſh diſpoſitions ſo hardened and 
unnatural, that they will not own any 
of them, becauſe they have no mind 


to relieve them, but can bear to ſee 


them in the utmoſt neceſſity, without 
affording them the leaſt aſſiſtance, 
and even turn their back upon 
them, as though they knew them not. 
Of ſuch the Spaniards have this pro- 


verb; El avariento rico no tiene pari- 
ente ni amigo; A covetous rich man 


has neither relations nor friends. 


L1BERALITY-. 
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LIBERNALITV. 


A GENTLEMAN ſhould always diſtin- 
ouiſh himſelf by his liberality, when 
in his power; this 1s one of the chief 
characteriſticks in the compoſition of 
a gentleman, and the original word 
itſelf ſeems to import it, being derived 
from the Latin, generoſus, generous, 
And, eſpecially, he ſhould reward 


tradeſmen, mechanicks, fervants, and 


all thoſe who are immediately uſeful 
becauſe, if it were not for them, a 
gentleman muſt be obliged to work, 
or wait on himſelf: and, indeed, this 
is as much a national concern as a 
private one, to encourage and reward 
arts, manufactures, and ſervice, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral degrees of 
merit in the artificers and fervants, 

O Who 


> 


. 


who will be the more firmly attached 
to you, in proportion to the encou- 
ragement they receive. It will cauſe 
you to be well ſerved, and prevent 
their running to other countries, and 
other maſters, for a living. The 
Spaniſh proverb ſays, Quieres que te 
figa el can dale de pan; If you would 
have the dog follow you, give him 
bread, 


PRODIGALITY., 


NEVERTHELESS, be not too 
profuſe, ſo as to reduce yourſelf to 
want that of another, which now you 
have ſufficient of in your own purſe 
to ſupply yourſelf: remember, haſty 
prodigality brings haſty miſery; and 
too quick a draft may drain the Bank. 

The Spaniards ſay, Quien tiene quattro, 
| 3 gaſto 
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y paſta cinco, no ha meneſter bolsico ; He 
who gets four, and ſpends five, has 
no need of a purſe. 


 FRUGALITY. 


BUT if you find your circum- 
ſtances ſink, fetch them up by a timely 
frugality ; for, as the Spaniſh proverb 
ſays, Mas vale guardar que de pedir; 
It is better to be ſparing than beg. 
For a gentleman has too much pride 
to ſubmit to ſuch a diſgrace, and too 
much honour to do an unjuſt action; 
for he has been long uſed to know 
that, El dar es honor y el pedir dolor; 
It is an honour to give, and a pain 
toaſk, Therefore, the neceſſity. of 
thinking before-hand, and providing 
tor contingencies, 1s a prudence that 
every man ſhould endeavour to ob- 
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ſerve, before he be reduced to the 
very laſt extremity; for it ſhould be 
remembered in time, that, as the Spa- 
niards ſay, Bolſa vazia haz el hombre 
ſeſuda mas tarde ; An empty purſe 
makes a man wiſe too late. 


BENEVOLENCE, 


BEING an eaſy circumſtances 
yourſelf, remember thoſe who are not 
ſo; for that which gives you plea- 
ſure, is poſſeſſion of ſome property, 
and that which gives another pain, 
is the want of it; wherefore, if you 
are ſolicited for a place, penſion, or 
any favour which is in your power to 
grant, do it immediately, or not at 
all; either of theſe is a proof of the 
beſt friendſhip, and, indeed, of the 


beſt policy ; for a tedious expectation 
leſſens 
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leſſens the kindneſs, and deſtroys the 
gratitude due for it; as he who ſo- 
licits it thinks he deſerves it, for the 
great trouble, expence, and attend- 
ance, he has been at in obtaining it. 


THERE are many opulent perſons 
that can do a benevolent action if 
they will ; but this power tends only 
to mortify thoſe dependent on them, 
when they . do not do it; conſider, 
therefore, what anxiety and trouble 
it muſt be to thoſe who are ſo diſap- 
pointed, and have no other hopes 
than what you give them; therefore, 
when you promiſe, think you are 
bound to perform; it is lawful to 
promiſe, but not lawful to break 
promiſe. Some there are, ſo careleſs 
and negligent of what they ſay, that 
they utterly forget they ever did 
make ſuch a promiſe, to whom, or 
n for 
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for what purpoſe, till their memory 


be rubbed up, by the unwelcome pre- 
ſence and importunity of the ſoli— 
citor himſelf : but this ſhews he was 
made but little account of; and, as 
he was ſeldom thought on, ſo he was 
as little in eſteem. But thoſe, who 
take upon them to make profeſſions 
of ſervice for a friend, ſhould ſhew it 
by an earneſt attachment to his in- 
tereſt, whenever opportunity offers : 
for the Spaniſh proverb ſays, Bier 
ama quien nunca olvida; He is a true 
lover, who never forgets. 


GRATITUDE. 


GRATITUDE is no inherent 
virtue in man, but the effect of ex- 
ample and good precept; for there 


Aare ſome ſo very ſordid, that they 


can 
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can ſcarcely receive a ſingle benefit, 
but they wiſh it were double, though, 
perhaps, they had not the leaſt title 
to any; and if a benefactor does not 
continually ſupply them with fa- - 
vours, as conſtant as a rivulet does 
a reſervoir with water, they are diſ- 
ſatisfied, and return no thanks for 
what he has done; than which no- 
thing can be more unmannerly, and 
if it were univerſal, would ſoon put 
a ſtop to the moſt united friendſhip. 
Be careful, therefore, not to run into 
theſe extremes; for if you have the 
leaſt ſpark of honour left, you cannot 
but endeavour to return the kind- 
neſſes you receive, even double, or 
at leaſt ſo far as it is in your power. 
The Spaniards have a fine proverb to 
this purpoſe, that includes in it the 
very eſſence of gratitude. It ſays, 
Al que da el capdn, dals la pierna y el 

; alon; 
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alon; If one gives you a capon, give 
him the leg and the wing. 


CEREMONIOUs BEHAVI OUR. 


AVOID all ſuperfluous ceremo- 
nies, as much as poſſible, they are ex- 
tremely incommoding to both parties, 

© thoſe who are obliged to make them, 
and to thoſe who are obliged to re- 


ceive them. - Theſe were of leſs uſe 
among the ancients, than now; but 
it may be obſerved, (by the way) 
| that we very improperly call thoſe 
# . ceremonies, that really are not ſo, for, 
of old, ceremonies were taken only 
| | in a religious ſenſe, for that ſolem- 
_ nity which prieſts made uſe of at the 
| altars, and in their ſacrifices and 
offices belonging to holy things, 
which only concerned divine wor- 
© ſhip; 


( 


ſhip; but now that name has been 
uſurped by men, ever ſince they be- 
gan to forſake God, and reverence 
one another; bowing, cringing, and 
wreathing themſelves into all ſhapes, 
making their congees in an artful 
and ſtrange manner, with their hats 
off, calling men lords, kiſſing their 
hands, as if they were hallowed, and 
ſaluting them with many extraordi- 
nary titles and appellations, quite 
unknown in former times; and ſome, 
ſeeing this cuſtom ſo new, and of ſuch 
importance among men, called it ce- 
remony; which, according to the uſe 
that is now made of it, is a certain 
vain expreſſion of honour towards 
him to whom we give reverence, con- 
liſting of much deceit, as well in 
countenance and, geſture, as in words, 
ſtuffed with grand titles and high 
expreſſions of our devoirs, that have 

little 


* 
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little meaning, and leſs ſincerity in 
them; for we often honour to the 
eye, and outward appearance, thoſe 
whom in our minds we heartily de- 
ſpiſe, profeſſing ourſelves their molt 
humble and obedient ſervants, when, 
in fact, we never intend them any 
ſervice at all. As it once happened 
to a young gentleman, who meeting 
an ancient man, in point of good 
manners ſaluted him, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, ſaying, 
„ Befo las manos de V. Ma.” Sir, I 
* kiſs your hands.“ Whereupon the 
old gentleman, preſuming upon his 
years, ſtretched forth his hands for 
the young man to kiſs, who repenting 
of his compliment, had the addreſs 
to turn all to a joke; and taking 
him · faſt by the hand, with his own 
hands, inſtead of kiſſing it, N 
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ly ſaid, Sir, your worſhip and 1 
« againſt any other two.“ 


SALUTATION. 


THE common greeting, or ſalu- 
tation of the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
people, are not more different from 
each other, than the ſoil and produce 
of their reſpective countries. The 
Engliſhman aſks how you do; as if 
every one was either a fool or phyſi- 
cian : the Spaniard ſays, ** Sir, I kiſs 
« your hands;” which is falſe, for he 
never intends it. 


Taz firſt behaves very filly, if 
ſpeaking to a perſon he ſees in good 
health ; and if he be not, his aſking 
affords no remedy : the latter tells a 
groſs falſhood, in ſaying he does that 

which 
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which he does not, and which would 


put him to the bluſh to perform. 
Both theſe ſalutations, then, are mere 
idle ceremonies, that ſignify nothing 
at all; and, although this laſt be a 
ſort of acknowledging ſuperiority to 
him to whom it be ſpoken, yet it is 
no more than with the tongue, the 
heart having no ſhare at all in it. 
The Spaniſh proverb ſays, Las manos 
beſa el hombre que querria ver cortades; 
A man often kiſſes thoſe hands which 
he would ſee cut off. 


Continuation of CEREMONIES. 


NEVERTHELES S, ceremonies 
are uſed, that we may not be entirely 
out of the faſhion ; but this is carried 
to ſuch an exceſs, ſometimes, that not 
regarding the dignity, ſtate, or qua- 

ah 8 | lity, 
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lity, of the perſon we addreſs it is 
frequently given at random to any 
one promiſcuouſly, ſo that, ſome- 
times, you cannot diſtinguiſh me- 
chanicks from gentlemen, nor thoſe 
from perſons of quality, by the man- 
ner of addreſs, and ceremonies, that 
are uſed indifferently towards them. 


| Tazsz ceremonies are uſed three 
different ways, viz. for profit, vanity, 
ard obligation. 


PROFITABLE CEREMONIES. 


FOR profit is underſtood, every 
lye that is ſpoken for the particular 
intereſt of him that ſpeaks it; ſuch 
as thoſe uſed firſt by dealers in the 
way of trade, but chiefly by flatterers 
and baſe adulators, who often trans- 

P form 
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form themſelves into the ſhape of 
friends, moſt ſervilely conforming to 
every body's humour, not to pleaſe, 
but to plunder, or to gain ſomething 
by them; not to give content, but 


to cozen and defraud; which, how 


agreeable ſoever this may be to thoſe 
who are vain-gloriouſly given, is a 

moſt flagrant and enormous vice; 
and, therefore, a well-bred man "_ 
carefully to avoid it. 


Vain CEREMONIES. 


THE ſecond ſort of ceremony, 
which is vanity, is, when we give 
unto any perſons greater titles than 
they really deſerve, intending thereby 
that they ſhould do the like to us; 
which are plain and obvious flat- 


. t that no ingenious mind can 
bear: 
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hear: ſo that thoſe who make ſuch 
ceremonies, and uſe them to this end, 
beſides that they are ſo abominable 
in themſelves, are offenſive and trou- 
bleſome to others, contrary to truth, 
and incongruous to all ſenſe and 
reaſon, 


 OnLicaTORY CEREMONIES. 


THE third, and, indeed. moſt 
neceſſary ceremony, is that of obliga- 
tion or deſert, and therefore Cans: 
not eaſily be diſpenſed with, without: 
the greateſt breach of good-manners ;. 
ſuch as acknowledging favours. re- 
ceived, pulling off the hat, and ad- 
dreſſing one's ſelf civilly to perſons of 
real merit and dignity. z and theſe may. 
be called due_ ceremonies, becauſe. 
they proceed not.ſo much from our 

+ free 
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free will and inclination, but ac- 


cording to uſe, and from the cuſtom 
and practice of giving honour where 
honour is due; which cuſtom being 
univerſally eſtabliſned and approved 
of, is become an abſolute law. 


FREEDOMS, 
DO not call or anſwer a gentle- 


man by his chriſtian or firſt name, 
who is not much inferior to you, un- 


leſs you be extremely intimate with - 


him, and even then but very ſeldom; 
| becauſe it is, in fact, leſſening and 
undervaluing him whom you profeſs 
to eſteem; for he knows that in ſuch 
language they uſually call to work- 
men, labourers, ſervants, &c. Nei- 
ther addreſs your brother by the name 
of Tom or Jack, unleſs it has g's 
2 8 e 
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the uſual ſtile of the family; but al- 
vays by the endearing appellation of 
brother; for that, as it were, be-- 
ſpeaks love and unity, which ſhquld: 
always be the true characteriſtick of 
z reputable family; ſo that thoſe 
who obſerve not theſe diſtinctions 
are inexcuſable, as it is not only pav- 
ing a way to diſguſt, but is mean 
and vulgar. Therefore refrain from 
ſuch familiarity; and rather endga- 
wur to imitate the words and actions 
that are given and received by way of 
alutation amongſt the ae fart. 
of people. 


Covpornity.. 


OPPOSE. not the common ad- 
dreſs and manners of the country you 
ue in, like ſome auſtere, conceited 

E:4 perſons, 
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perſons, whoſe pride makes them 
think that every one owes them re- 
verence and reſpect, and either know 
not how, or will not deign, to return 
one good word or civil look to the 
moſt obliging perſon, having a plea- 
ſure in themſelves, to be diſtinguih- 
ed and taken notice of for theſe pe- 
culiarities; the contrary to theſe ſort 
of perſons are, thoſe who are ſo pro- 
fuſe and exceſſively abounding in 
good-manners, that they become quite 
troubleſome; and it may be ſaid of 
them, that the one has as much too 
much, as the 4 = too little manners; 
ſpending all their own, and others 
time, to ſhew both their good breed- 
ing and their impertinence together; 
for they dwell fo long upon trifles 
and things which of themſelves are 
of no manner of conſequence, and 
very little, if any thing at all, to the 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, in order to render themſelves 
pleaſing and agreeable to others, that 
at laſt it becomes quite ridiculous 
and irkſome to hear them. From 
whence we may perceive, that both 
extremes are wrong, which proceeds 
from a manifeſt impropriety of con- 
duct, ſome uſing too few, and others 
too many ceremonies; but the cuſ- 
tom of the place we are in ſhould de- 
termine theſe points, according to the 
following Spaniſh adage: Por donde 
fueres haz como vieres; Wherever you 
be, do as you ſee; or, as the Engliſh 
proverb has it, When at Rome, do 
as Rome does. 


ADULATION, 


BE not a fawning ſycophant to 


any one, let his degree be ever ſo ex- 
alted, 


% 
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alted, he will not have the better 
opinion of you for ſuch meanneſs; 
nor be like thoſe vain triflers, who, 
to ſhew their humility, muſt needs 
point themſelves out for fools, and 
endeavour to exemplify ſuch exceſs 
of complaiſance and adulation, that 
you can perceive little underſtanding 
in them; neither ſuffer yourſelf to be 
flattered beyond your deſerts, nor too 
greedily liſten to thoſe em you 
* merit. | | 


FLATTERY.. 


FLATTERY is compounded 
of three of the moſt ſordid, and hate- 
ful. qualities incident to .mankind; 
viz. lying; ſervility, and treachery; 
2 man who flatters his neighbour, 
ſpreads a net for his feet. 
285 A PRE- 
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A PRETENCE of kindneſs is the u- 
niverſal ſtale to all baſe projects; by 
it men are robbed of their fortune, 
and women of their honour : every 
one knows that a ſupine and credu- 
lous facility expoſes us at once, to be 
a prey and laughing-ſtock, yet the 
heart has no avenue ſo open to any 
thing as flattery; which, like ſome 
enchantment, lays all it's guards 
aſleep; but, if we did not flatter our- 
ſelves, the flattery of others could 
do us no harm. He that reviles me, 
perhaps, calls me fool; but he that 
flatters me, if I take not good heed, 
will ſoon make me ſo. Every flat- 
terer has ſome deſign or intereſt in 
view. Remember the Spaniſh adage, 
Menca la cola el can, 
No por ti fino por el pan. 

The dog wags his tail, and holds up his head, 
But it is not for thee, it is for thy bread. 

Coupokr- 
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COMPORTMENT. 


IN all ceremonies, regard ſhould 
be had to the age, time, place, and 
condition of the perſon whom you 
addreſs : with poor mean people you 
ſhould be very brief in converſation, 
but not waſpiſh, nor inſulting; which 
is extremely, low, and only to be 

Bust in upſtarts and thoſe. of mean 


education. 


ATTENDANCE. 


NEITHER uſe nor expect ma- 
ny. compliments and ceremonies in 
buſineſs. It is a moſt tedious thing 
to be obliged to wait by the hour & 
the levee of great perſonages ; ſuch 

wo 
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as lords and perſons of quality, who 
think they have a right to all the 
time one has, and to whom we dare 
| not ſpeak freely, though our buſineſs 
be ever ſo urgent; ſo that it often 
falls out, that poor ſuitors mult take 


their turns, like alms-men, before 
ever they can be heard, and number- 
ing the words ſpoken by their ſu- 
periors, and conſulting the furrows 
of each wrinkled brow, ſtand aloof, 
impatiently obſerving the many tri- 
fling impertinences of people at eaſe; 
| mean, the little great men under 
them; ſuch as the clerk, butler, 
porter, footman, &c. curſing them 
a thouſand times (in their hearts) for 
anger, to ſee how they make them 
loſe their precious time and labour 
for nothing at all; being, at laſt, 
forced to return home as wiſe as they 
came, quite diſconſolate at their diſ- 

appointment, 
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appointment, with no other anſwer 
than the liberty of calling another 
time, to act the ſame tragedy of 
attendance and dependance over 


again, 
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THE ſame may be ſaid of the 
officers and clerks in ſome of the 
public offices; who, although they 
are amply paid by the government 
for doing their duty, can ſcarce give 
. a civil look, nor hardly an anſwer, 

to thoſe who come about buſineſs 
there; and notwithſtanding they 

continue cringing and ſcraping be- 
fore them, they take no notice at all, 
for a very obvious reaſon. 


VENALITY-. 
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VENALIT y. 


THERE are ſome ſuitors, 
who are thus ill-uſed, ſo very 
dull and uncircumſpect, that , they 
cannot immediately perceive the 
deſign, or comprehend the venal ex- 
pectations of theſe placemen; where- 
as their great taciturnity, their ſhort 
and careleſs manner of anſwering 
queſtions, ſhould hint to them, that 
they will not do their duty willingly, 
without a bribe : though they them- 
ſelves would think it very hard to be 
rved ſo; and to ſtand bowing and 
peaking ſubmiſſively, and waiting in 
like manner at any other place ſo 
long, for what might as well have 
been done at once. But yet, ſo it is, 
men muſt, ſometimes, conform to 


Q ſuch 
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ſuch perſons, and their meaſures, if 


it were but for their own con- 
veniency. | 


OBEDIENCE. 


TAKE not the liberty of uſing 
many ceremonies with perſons aboye 
your rank, it is troubleſome; nor 
eſpecially with thoſe who are of an 
_ exalted ſtation and condition of life, 
for it there is inſolent; but only ap- 
proach, and anſwer them with humi- 
lity and plainneſs: for ſuch per- 
ſonages require of you more obedi- 
ence than honour; and therefore, 
that ſervant was in an error, who 


made a formal offer of his ſervice to 


his lord, when it was his duty to be 
always at his command. Nor is it 
fitting, if a gentleman chuſes to ſtand 

EE Sl bare. 
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bare-headed, for you to bid him be 
covered, nor when he is fitting, for 
you to fit too, unleſs you are bid ſo 
to do; but when a ſuperior is pleaſed 
to ſeat you above himſelf, to do you 
honour, though you ſhould not gree- 
dily accept it, yet you muſt not pre- 
ſume to refuſe the favour, eſpecially 
if he inſiſt upon it; becauſe it op- 
erates then as a command, which 
(as was ſaid) it is your * to obey, 
and not to diſpute. 


SUPEREROGATORY CEREMONIES, - 


AMONG perſons of equal rank 
with yourſelf, or who are but little 
diſtinguiſhed above you, either in age 
or condition of life, your compli- 
ments may be more reſtrained, and 
ceremonies leſs; for thoſe we uſe in 
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the performance of our duty to ſu- 
periors, are received as due to them; 
but among equals, the fewer compli- 
ments the better: and though little 
honour is conferred by us upon ſuch 

who really deſerve them; yet, if you 
ſhould chance to exceed a little, in 
the politeneſs of your carriage, even 
to thoſe who do not, it is no fault; 
but will rather redound to your ad- 
vantage, and operate as a gift, being 
more than could be challenged or 
expected from you; by which means 
you will procure both love and 
eſteem. | | | 


ExTENSIVE CEREMONIES. 


YOU may then uſe ceremonies to 
advantage, as a ſkilful taylor does his 


cloth; which he cuts out to make 
garments; 


he: 


rarments ; who makes them rather 
too long than too ſcanty; and Who, 
in cutting out a waiſtcoat, makes it 
not ſo ſmall as to be unfit to wear, 
nor ſo big that you might miſtake it 
for a ſurtout, but allows ſufficient 
for the purpoſe; and ſo, if you 
ſhould take a greater latitude in your 
compliments and ceremonies towards 
thoſe who are ſomewhat higher than 
yourſelf, you would certainly be 
eſteemed very courteous and affable , 
but much more ſo, if the perſon be 
equal, or ſomewhat lower than you 
are, in quality or condition of life: 
pet he who extends theſe ceremonies 
to an unreaſonable length, 1s ac- 
counted but a vain fally coxcomb for 
his pains; becauſe none but ſuch. 
would willingly beſtow ſo much un- 
neceſſary time and trouble to expoſe. 
himſelf ; and this is that ceremony 
| - | Q3 which 
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which proceeds from whim, and not 
from cuſtom, 


NATURE. 


BU if we follow nature, we may 
paſs our whole lives without any cere- 
monies at all, and yet make no ma- 
terial breach in true friendſhip nei- 
ther; witneſs thoſe people called 
Quakers, who juſtly maintain, that 
all ceremonies that are not of uſe, are 
abſolutely ſuperfluous; and thoſe that 
are, be only ſo many lawful jeſts or 
lvyes, that may more properly be call. 
ed vanities; and, to ingenuous minds, 
who diſdain to proſtitute their truth 

and ſincerity to ſuch idle things, it is 
an odious and unpleaſing thing for 
any to be obliged to it; and the 
reaſon they aſſign for it is, becauſe 
4 great 
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great perſonages ought to be honour- 
ed, rather by their own works, than by 
another's word; for, in all ceremo 
nies there is much flattery, and he 
who flatters moſt, plainly ſnews him- 
ſelf a knave, as he that ſuffers it news 
himſelf a fool; for the knave cun- 
ningly perceives, that he who is 
pleaſed with it is generally vain, ar- 
rogant, ſimple, and of little under- 
ſtanding, or he would not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be thus vanquiſhed and over- 
come by ſo ſilly and light a thing. 
In ſhort, vain and ſuperfluous cere- 
monies are downright flatteries, that 
have their foundation in falſhood, 
which 1s beneath the. character of a 
gentleman to countenance or ſup- 
pet. 52 70 
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ARTFUL CEREMONIES 


THERE are a ſort of people 
that ſeem to make an art or trade of 
theſe ceremonies, and keep a book 
or regiſter of them, (as one may ſay) 
noting down who is to be the ſubject 
of their next entertainment; and how 
ſuch and ſuch dupes are to be treated 
and addreſſed. Some there are, who 
can go to market with them, (as it 
were) making them paſs inſtead of 
ready money, ſelling them to pay 
their debts with; as ſome maſters do 
their ſervants or inferiors, whom 
they pay with theſe ſort of ceremo- 
nies, by a diſpenſation of ſome part 
of their duty; giving them leave to 
ſtand covered before them, and to 

talk free and uncontrouled, treating 
them 


(9 .} 


them in a kind and familiar manner, 
and ſometimes with great courtely 
which, perhaps, they would not ſuf- 


fer, if it were not for this diſagreeable 


circumſtance, of an obligation to an 
inferior. 


SUPERFLUOUS CEREMONIES. 


BE not ambitious of excelling in 
theſe kind of accompliſhments, 
which at firſt ſight deceive, and 


at ſecond both tire and torment; 


for ſome make uſe of ceremonies and 
compliments, to ſupply the natural 
defect of their own ſlender abilities, 
which they are too conſcious of; ap- 


prehending, that as there is but little. 
ſubſtance or profit in their deeds, if 


they ſhould be wanting in words, no- 
body would be able to endure them; 
| like 
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like ſome good women, who having 
tolerable faces of their own, but not 
thinking them handſome enough, muſt 
be continually patching and painting, 
to ſet them off to more advantage, 
till at laſt they become quite intole- 
rable. Theſe ſuperfluous ceremonies, 
how elegible ſoever they may ſeem to 
ſuch empty heads who ſtudy them, 

do certainly tire thoſe. who ſuffer 
them, as it is an infringement on 
their liberty; ſeeing that every one 
deſires to live according to his own 


pleaſure, free and eaſy, without the 


reſtraint of ſo many uſeleſs ceremo- 
nies ; and this liberty is more eſteem- 


ed, becauſe it is of more real worth 


than any other ſublunary thing what- 
Ever. | | 


DESseisixo. 
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DESPISING. 


DESPISE not any perſon, nor 
{et light by him, although he be your 
enemy: for it is a greater diſgrace to 
deſpiſe, than actually to do an ill 
turn; becauſe whom we injure, we 
make ſome account of; but him that 
we deſpiſe, we make none at all. 


SCORNING, or DERIDIN G. 


FOR BEA R to flout at, or retort 
other men's defects or errors upon 
them, (although they really have ſuch 
faults) for this is no proper way to 
get rid of them; beſides, to ſcorn 
and deride is a pleaſure we take to 

| ſhame 
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ſhame another, without any profit at 
all to ourſelves ; therefore, all well. 
behaved people do generally avoid 
perſons who take ſuch a malicious 
pleaſure in making another uneaſy 
by this ill-natured way of reproach- 
mg. | 


SARCASMS, 


BU T there are ſome; who, when 
they cannot give ill language, will 
ſilently inveigh againſt the defects of 
others, in a manner equally malici- 
ous, by often ſmiling with ſarcaſtical 
jeers, and other like exterior acts of 
contempt ;z cracking their jokes, and 
ſolacing themſelves with the imper- 
fections, and even miſeries of others; 
which, to a viſe and prudent man, 
is rather matter of the greateſt com- 
miſeration; 


al 
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miſeration; for although the ſharp- 
neſs of the tongue may reliſh well, 
and be extremely pleaſing to ſome. 
men of a ſarcaſtical turn, yet this 
tartneſs ſhould not be done, ſo as to 
endanger or too much diſturb the re- 
gard we owe to each other, nor ſo as 
to break in upon that love and tran- 
quility which is due to friendſhip; 
but only ſo that the joke or raillery 
any one receives from you may be 
light and eaſy, that it may be borne 
_ trouble, and excuſed without 
ſha e. | tnt 108 
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PROPER JESTING. 


AND although theſe quips and 
cracks ſerve as ſo. many reproofs to 
anend men's foibles, by laughing and 
joking at their faux pas, or little ſlips | 

R and 


of K 
and overſights, yet care ſhould be 4 
taken to do it tenderly and properly; 
and as they are ſallies of wit, they 
are generally well received and ap- 
proved of, when coming from one 
who knows well how-to apply them, 
becauſe we perceive his intention to 
be very far from injuring any there- 
by; and therefore, without doubt, 
thoſe who can talk merrily, and yet 
friendly, and without prejudice to 
any, are much more eſteemed than 
thoſe who either know not or will 
not ſeaſon them with the balm of 
friendſhip. 


wr, F-* 
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IMPROPER JESTS. 


A8, on the icontrary, thoſe are 
juſtly ill thought of, who ſeek to 
follow this vein of mirth without 


any 
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any abilities, and purſue it beyond 
all bounds of diſcretion, not obſerv- 
ing any rules of good - manners there- 
in; wherefore, as this talent of jeer- 
ing is but, at the beſt, to make ſport 
for others, and that with the defects 
and errors of thoſe whom we ought 
to love and eſteem, he that will do 
this properly, and with ſucceſs, ought 
to be a very prudent perſon, as he 
muſt take many things into his con- 
ſideration, beſides the vanity of ap- 
pearing as a wit, in order that he may 
not fall into an extreme which every 
wiſe man endeavours to avoid; I 
mean, that of diverting one part of 
the company at the expence of the 
other, | 


Maxy jeſts can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſned from earneſt, eſpecially by 
ſome crabbed perſons, who are fo 


R 2 captious, 
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captious, that they take all mirth of 
this ſort for affronts, and are ſo void 
of underſtanding, that inſtead of be- 
ing pleaſed and diverted with it, they 
grow reſtive and choleric; and, like 
fools, will endeavour to retort the 
moſt innocent pleaſantry with the 
greateſt ill- manners, inſomuch that 
none can ſafely jeſt, or meddle with 
them. The Spaniſh proverb ſays of 
ſuch, Burlaos con el aſno daros ha en la 


barba con el rabo; Play with an aſs, 


and he will flap you on the face with 
his tail. 


Some there are, who ſuppoſe you 
ſhould bear with their troubleſome- 
neſs as long as they pleaſe, and if you 
but gainſay them, you affront them; 
for they are of ſuch a boiſterous diſpo- 


ſition, and ſo offenſively diſquiet, that 


although they are ſometimes quickly 
pacified, 
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pacified, yet during the time their 
anger laſts they ſo infect others as 
to pry a general animoſity and tu- 
mult : but what ſhall we ſay of ſuch 
headitrong paſſions, whoſe animoſity 
rather increaſes than diminiſhes by 
time; whoſe wrath goes not down 
with the ſun, but tarries with them 
all night; and diſſembling their evil 
intentions and cankered minds, with 
chearful countenances, take what 
was ſaid in a friendly manner, as the 
moſt egregious affront ? to ſuch per- 
ſons, when we fall into mirth, we 
muſt (as they ſay) ſew a hoſe about 
their legs, as they do the chickens, 
that we may know them afar off, 


44-4 Hank 
Howeves, though quips and jeers 
may, in general, be well taken, 
yet would I not counſel a. gentleman. 
to addict himſelf too much to them, 
R 3 nor 
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nor ought he to introduce them at 
random, at all times and places; z for 
if we truly examine the nature of 
jeſts, they are little leſs than bold 
aſſeverations, and ſubtle deceits ; and 
therefore we ſhould leave the perpe- 
tual repetition of them to comedians, 
and thoſe who live by them; who, 
though they jeer and banter ever ſo 
much, cannot prejudice any body by 
it; but, on the contrary, if they do it 
wittily, are generally rewarded for it; 
but when a gentleman ſays any thing 
too arp and cutting, he is to conſi- 
der how much he expoſes himſelf to 
cenſure, for every one is offended 


with him who takes the liberty of 


lampooning his wit, or telling his 
faults; therefore, for many reaſons, 
he whoſe deſire is to be well eſteem- 
ed, ſhould not affect to make himſelf 
maſter of many jeſts, eſpecially per- 

| ſonal 
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ſonal ones, much leſs to value him- 
ſelf for his ability (like a jack-pud- 
ding) in being ſatirical and ſcanda- 
lous; nor to take ſuch pleaſure in 
the great exuberancy of his wit, as to 


be in danger of loſing a friend for 
the ſake of a _ 


PERSONAL TAaunTs, 


BE cautious of perſonal jeſts and 
rellections, or of making ſport of or 
jcering the natural defects and imbe- 
cility of any man's perſon; for it 
often happens, that thoſe who ought 
to have been filent on that head, and 
yet have ſpoken it to another, have 
been as ſharply anſwered ; as it once 
happened to a one-ey'd fellow, that 
jeered a man with a hunch-back, 
who, by way of Geritions ſaid to him, 

cc « Why 
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“Why ſure, friend, you muſt be hor- 
„ ridly tired, to have carried that 
„heavy burden ever ſince the morn- 
ing ;“ to which the other as wittily 
replied, That may be, but it is 
hardly day-light with you I per- 
e ceive; for you have opened but 
e one window yet, though it is even- 
„ing.“ Thus each jeered the other 
with the imperfections with which 
nature had marked him. The Spa- 
niſn proverb is extremely applicable 
here; which ſays, Si tienes la cabeza 


de vidrio, no as tomeis d pedradas con 
migo; If you have a glaſs head of 
your own; do not pretend to throw 


| ſtones at me. 


Bur ſatirical ſpeeches: generally 
wound deeper, when they touch 
either upon one's birth, family, de- 
ſcent, or honour ;- and therefore, if 
you 


(6 

you cannot ſnew your wit in any 
other manner, it were much better 
never to uſe it here; true it is, that to 
paſs this troubleſome life with any de- 
gree of pleaſure, we may be allowed to 
uſe ſome ſort of ſport and paſtime; 
and quips and cracks are often uſed 
as inſtruments to excite laughter and 
create mirth in us; ſuch recreation 
is intended to relax and unbend the 
mind from more ſerious ſtudies, and 
the body from labour and fatigue ; 
therefore they are very happy, and 
moſt to be admired, who can ſpeak 
both wittily and ſenſibly on a ſubject, 
and raiſe mirth without envy, or 
joke a perſon without offending him; 
but there are very few who know how 
todo this properly ; for it often hap- 
pens, that what pleaſes and gains 
the good-will of ſome, may en- 
tirely diſpleaſe and loſe the favour of 
_ others; 


1 

others; and, commonly, where laugh. 
ter has no place, and to be pleaſant 
pleaſes not, there to jeſt or jibe any 
body is very unacceptable; for ſome- 
times, there is no worſe jeſt than 
truth itſelf; becauſe, being ill - timed, 
it is ill-told, and deer we un- 
ſuitable. 


Tuxxx are ſome jokes that ſting 
like a hornet, even to prejudice; 
and others that tickle like a lady- 
x bird, even to rapture; and there are 
ſome that do neither: but the true 
ſterling jeſt is, to bite like a lamb, 
cloſe and quick, and not like a dog, 
fierce and worrying, 


| | SEASONABLE JEsTs. 
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SOMETIMES a jeſt has it's 


force, and ſometimes not, according 
to 
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to the time and occaſion it 15 ſpoken, 
or the company we are in; but if it 
be not witty and pleaſant in itſelf, 
no wonder it diſpleaſes others; for 
firſt it proves lake-warm, then pre- 
ſently grows cold, and at laſt ĩs quite 
frozen; and if by chance the com- 
pany laugh, it is not at the propriety 
of the jeſt, but at the fillinefs of the 
jeſter. And becauſe jeſts are com- 
monly nothing but ingenious con- 
ceits, or rather deceits artificially 
conveyed, ſo they cannot properly 
be made but by perſons of a ſharp 
and ready turn of wit, eſpecially on 
a ſudden; and therefore it ſuits ill 
with dull men, or thoſe of dull or 
groſs fancy, to attempt it ; except it 
be, when ſpeaking by chance, in ſuch 
their ſimplicity they happen to-utter 
things worth laughing at, which is 
the more” n taken, becauſe 
the 
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the joke comes naturally and un. 
awares, as it were, and not by a pre- 
meditated, witty, and feigned art. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the actions, 
as well as ſayings of men; as it is re- 
ported of a Biſcayan, who being ſent 
to buy a young pullet, to ſhew his 
judgment, bought an old cock, ſup- 
poſing he had done well, becauſe the 
cock was bigger than the pullet: 

and of this ſort there are infinite jeſts 
that are merely natural; but it is 
not every one that has good wit, that 
can make a good jeſt; for, like 
poetry, it is a peculiar gift of nature, 


and a readineſs of thought that every 


one cannot eaſily attain to; there- 
fore, knowing and diſcreet perſons 
underſtand themſelves better than-to 
think to do it always, and are con- 
tented with the talent and diſpoſition 


295 are endued with of doing it 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes with ſucceſs; wherefore 
obſerve, that when you have once or 
twice made trial of the ſtrength of 
your wit, in vain, and really find that 
you have no faculty or natural ge- 
nius that way, forbear to buſy your- 
ſelf any more about it; for, after all, 
it is what few are very excellent in 
indeed, ſome there are, who have 
this knack or property of jeſting, that 
no word or action can paſs but pre- 
ſently they have ſome witty joke or 
[mart repartee ready to ſay upon it, 
whilſt others are ſo extremely dull, 
that they can neither invent nor re- 
ply to what 1s invented, nor even re- 
late, either in words or writing, the 
jeſts that another perſon has made or 
uttered ; at leaſt, not with ſuch grace 
and delight as the author himſelf did. 


S RuLEs 
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7 
RULES FOR JESTING INNOCENTLY. 


AMONG the ſeveral ways of 
jeſting, there is one very inoffenſive, 
and at the fame time innocent and 
entertaining ; namely, to make ſport 
with a word of divers ſignifications, 
as a Spaniſh gentleman (who was tra- 
velling through a town) did, when 
he aſked what place that was, and 
how they called it? they replied, it 
was called Caſar, which, in the 
Spaniſh language, ſignified not only 
the name of the village, but allo 1 
marry; to which the gentleman re- 
plied, with this jeſt, in Spaniſh: 
Quien paſſa porel Caſar por todo puede 
Paſſar, He that can paſs through 
matrimony, may pals through all 
places. 
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DuBtous JESTING. 


SOME punſters attempt to do 
this, but, alas! very lamely; the joke 
being oftentimes too far fetched, and 
their words with very little ſenſe or 
meaning in them, which barrenneſs 
of conceit renders it very unſavory ; 
whilſt others are ſo unſettled, both 
in their words and countenances, 
that you cannot eaſily know how to 
take them, or where to leave them, 
not perceiving when they ſpeak in 
earneſt, or when in jeſt; and by a 
long habit and continuance in this 
vague and diſguiſed manner of jeſt- 
ing, much inconvenience often hap- 
pens; for whenever they are to ſpeak 
the real truth, they gain no credit, 
becauſe they are thought to be only 
in jeſt; like the boy in the fable, 

S 2 wha. 
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who called out, „The wolf! the 
<« wolf !” when there was none; and 
when the wolf actually came, no one 
heeded him: belides, ſuch perſons 
are often obliged to corroborate their 
aſſertions by an oath, that they may 
be believed. Now, therefore, that 
you be not brought to this neceſſity, 
let your earneſt be uſually more ſeri- 
ous than your jeſting; and if you 
make any jeſts, or crack any jokes, 
for mirth ſake, let them not be heavy 
and bitter, with invective compari- 
ſons, nor wanton and childiſh ; ſuch 
as ſlily taking away, hiding, or ſe- 
creting any thing from your com- 
panion; nor continue it ſo long as to 
give him uneaſineſs, and perhaps 
make him ſuſpect your integrity; 
much leſs ſhould you ſtrike, ſcratch, 
kick, or pinch any one in jeſt, leaſt 

9 | he 
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he too violently reſent it, and you 


both come to fall out in good 
carneſt. 


RULES TO KNOW A GOOD JEST. 


IT may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that jeſts uſually carry with them a 
proof of their own merit; and that 
there 1s a certain criterion, by which 
we may judge of their keenneſs and 
pleaſantry, or of their dullneſs and 
inſipidity; for when the jeſt is plea- 
ſant and agreeable, the company is ſo 
too, even at the very opening of it; 
and wher it is uttered with propriety, 
they applaud it with an exceſs of 
that mirth and jollity that manifeſtly 
ſhews their delight in hearing it ; «but 
when it is not approved of, there is 
a certain ſilence or ſneer of contempt 
diſplayed in every countenance, to 
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the utter confuſion of the author; 
who, if he be prudent, will either 
withdraw or forbear making any 
more; the fault, in fact, being his 
own, and not his auditors; or, in 
other words, the defect was in him- 
ſelf, not in his audience; therefore, 
let him who jeſts be not too con- 
fident of his own abilities; and his 
jeſt's not meeting with a general ap- 
probation of the company, he ſhould 
not be offended with them, but him- 
ſelf, and remain convinced of the 
impropriety of it, as by a definitive 
ſentence, from which there can lay 
no appeal. | 


70 REPARTEE. 
THE knowing how to make a 
ready anſwer, or ſmart reply off hand, 
| directly 


_ 
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directly to any queſtion, is no leſs 
requiſite, than to know how to make 
a witty and pleaſant jeſt; and ſome 
there are ſo very ingenious, and en- 
dowed with ſuch a gift, that they 
will anſwer ſo quick, and ſo wittily 
apply a pleaſant ſpeech to the ſubject 
in queſtion, that one would imagine 
they had ſtudied nothing elſe. 


STORY- TELLING. 


BESIDES what has been al- 
ready mentioned, concerning jeſts and 
repartees, there are ſome as fond of 
telling as others are of hearing ſtories, 
but this alſo requires ſome art to do 
it with propriety, brevity, perſpi- 
cuity, and decency. A gentleman 
ſhould avoid all double entendres and 
low jokes; and above all, he ſhould 

; be 
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be extremely cautious of telling any 


ſmutty ſtories, i. e. ſuch as have any 


obſcenity, or even the ſound of it, that 
may any ways offend the modeſty of 


the moſt delicate ear; but ſuch paſ- 


ſages (if judged neceſſary) ſhould be 
couched in civil and modeſt terms of 
expreſſion, in a reſerved manner, and 
by way of circumlocution, not point- 
blank, eſpecially where women are 
preſent, that you may not treſpaſs on 


the delicacy of the ſex: thus, if you 


can be as well underſtood, by ſaying 
the mouth or the lips, it is better 
than to ſay the noſe or the ears; and 
you may ſay the belly is full, but 
not the paunch or guts are full, and 


that you have the ſtomach- ache, ra- 
ther than the belly-ache; ſo that 


whenever you have occaſion to men- 


tion any parts of the human body, 
in puris naturalibus, it is the greateſt 
exceſs 


E 


excels of good- manners, to do it as 
covertly as poſſible; and in every 
ſtory the plot of the tale ſnould be 
ſo neatly lain, and artificially wound 
up, as to give the auditors ample ſa- 
tisfaction, from the beginning to the 
concluſion of the whole, without any 
offence. 0 


TRAVELLERS are often ſuſpected of 
taking the liberty to invent whatever 
their imagination dictates to them; 
ſome extolling things far beyond the 
truth, others deſpiſing all out of 
their own country. Two gentlemen 
going through Chantilly, in France, 
one ſaid to the other, A little while 
* ago I came this way with one of 
the greateſt bablers I ever met with 
ein my life; and, as much prating 
* and lying are near akin, he told me 
the moſt abominable lyes that could 
« poſſibly __ 


. 
<< poſſibly be invented. One day he 
4 aſked me what I thought of his be- 
<< haviour? I anſwered, It was pretty 


„well; but that, whenever he told“ 


6 ſtory; he exceeded the bounds fo 
* much, that it gave occaſion. to as 


„many as heard it, to ſpeak ill of 
him behind his back. Well, 
(then, ſays he, ſeeing it be ſo, 
„ when we come to our inn, fit you 
* down cloſe by me, and if (in the 
* courſe of our converſation) you 


„ ſhould hear me tell any thing that 


e ſeems to you that I go out of the 
« way, pluck me by the fleeve or 
«ſkirt, then will J underſtand and 
« ſtay myſelf. With this agreement, 
„e came that night to a lodging, 
* whither, alſo, by chance, many 
<« gentlemen arrived, and as they fat 
down to table, and my maſter a- 


among them, I ſat cloſe by his ſide, 
| cc (as 
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as agreed on) and as the cuſtom is, 
« after ſupper, every one began to tell 
« of the wonders he had ſeen in his 
« travels; the turn at laſt came to the 
good man, my maſter, who ſaid, 
He had been in the land of Japtha, 
and among other marvellous things, 
„he had ſeen a church a thouſand 
« feet long. At this, perceiving him 
« ſo much out of the way, I plucked 
him by the ſkirt; he preſently un- 
« derſtood me, ſaying, and one foot 
broad. The gentlemen began to 
look at each other with aſtoniſh- 
«ment; and to ſmile, until one of them 
« ſaid, In the name of God, Sir, for 
« what uſe was this church ſo long 
and narrow? He replied, Thank 
„him who pulled me by the ſkirt, 
* or I had ſurpriſed you more; 10 
« well een make it ſquare, and then 
it will be proportionable : where- 

upon 
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« upon there was ſuch a laughter 
“among them all at my maſter, 
that he was fain that night to 
« get him out of the inn, as faſt as 
he could, for that it became a pro- 
<< yerb with them, when any one told 
« any thing that ſeemed a lye, the 
e third man would ſay to him, Een 
« ſquare it, for it is long enough 
« of conſcience.” Thus there are 
thoſe who value themſelves upon 
lying, whereas it is a vice that all per- 
ſons of breeding ought to be aſhamed 
of; therefore count it not any degree 


of wiſdom to forfeit your veracity, 


in order to be thought a wit. There 


are ſome ſo anxious to excel in this 


way, that they will be continually 
racking their brain for new matter, 
and have met with as witty a rebuke 
for their pains; as it once happened 


to a traveller, who ſaid, that a- 
| mong 
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mong the extraordinary things he had 
ſen, was a cabbage, of ſuch an enor- 
mous ſize, that a regiment of ſoldiers 
could eaſily ſhelter themſelves under 
the leaves, from the inclemency of the 
weather ; and this he told with ſuch an 
air of aſſurance as diſconcerted the 
whole company, except one gentle- 
man preſent, who had addreſs enough 
to reprove him, by a tale equally 
| extravagant; he ſaid, that in his 
travels he had ſeen a copper or 
caldron, ſo vaſtly large, that the 
hammers on one fide it could not be 
heard by the workmen on the other, 
in making it, To which one of the 
company cried out, And pray, Sir, 
for what uſe was that caldron ſo ex- 
« tremely large and unweildy ?—Sir, 
* ſays he, to boil that gentleman's 
* cabbage in, for it is certain no 
* other could poſſibly do it.“ This 
T ſtory, 


1 
ſtory, though as great a rhodomontade 


as the former, gave great pleaſure, 
becauſe of the pat manner and de- 
ſign of telling it, which manifeſted 
to all the company that the teller 
did not relate it for the ſake of lying, 
but of reproving the lye that was 
told, which he did with all the 
poignancy and gentility imaginable. 


TaLEs and ſtories ſhould be ſuch, 
that beſides the pleaſantry and en- 
tertainment, t here ſhould be ſome 
probability in them, or ſome moral 
inſtruction, or good example for 
human conduct, as they were wont 
to do in ancient fables, among the 
Romans, who (amidſt their mirth) 
were always tenacious of their virtue 
and integrity ; ſuch as we have from 
Zſop, who tells us of two friends 
travelling on foot together, and 

patling 
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paſſing by a wood, there came forth 
a large wild boar; whereupon the one 
laying his hand upon his ſword, 
meant to defend himſelf and com- 
panion, adviſing him to do the ſame, 
that neither of them might periſn; 
but his companion, who made more 
account of his own ſafety, truſting 
more to his feet than his hands, im- 
mediately betook himſelf to flight, 
and climbed up a high tree, where 
he found he ſat ſafe, and free from 
danger; his companion ſeeing him- 
ſelf thus forſaken, and that alone he 
could not make any defence from 
the fury of the boar, immediately 
caſt himſelf down on the ground, 
teigning himſelf dead, he held his 
breath, and did not once blow whilſt 
the boar came and ſmelt him round 
his noſe, mouth, and cars; and ima- 
gining he was dead, went away with- 
3 out 
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out doing him any harm; when the 
boar was gone, his companion in 


the tree came down, and aſked his 
fellow what was it the boar had ſaid 
to him in his ear? to which the other 
anſwered, He told me I ſhould 
never travel again with ſuch a 
« falſe companion as you.” This 
ſtory is both amuſing and inſtructive, 
having a moral highly intereſting to 
true honour and friendſhip, In imi- 
tation to theſe fables, or ſuch like 
diſcourſe, take care of too much cir- 
cumlocution and reiteration, and of 
rambling from the ſubject, which is 
extremely tedious and diſguſting; and 
that you may not confound yourſelf, 
nor perplex your auditors memories, 
endeavour to remove all obſcurity, 
by a regular diſpoſition of names, 
times, places, perſons, and things. 


And take notice, that although you 
have 
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have many tales to relate, and the 
company be willing to hear you, yet 
give room for others to tell theix 
ſtories in turn, and treſpaſs not on 
their patience too much, that you 
may not be counted tedious and 
troubleſome, nor be thought ill- man- 
nerly ; neither invite others to hear, 
or be always telling of ſtories; 
which, at beſt, is but filling up ſo 
much idle time in an idle manner, 
that might be better employed in a 
more profitable diſcourſe, 


SET SPEECH. 


THERE is another manner of 


affording entertainment, which con- 


fiſts in knowing how to ſpeak pro- 


perly; namely, when the pleaſure 


conſiſts not in jeſts and witty ſayings, 
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(which are commonly very ſhort) 
but in a continued ſet ſpeech, and 
elegantly haranguing of the audience. 
This ſhould be done orderly, and 
with choice and nervous expreſſions; 
repreſenting, in idea, the manner, uſe, 
actions, and faſhion, of the thing 
ſpoken of fo forcibly in words, that 
| thoſe who hear, may imagine they 
ſee ated before them the very perſon 
or thing he relates to them, with all 
it's circumſtances, which is holding 
them by the ears, as it were. And 
this art of ſpeaking well does not con- 
fiſt either in memory, o in extreme 


tering the tone of voice, nor in 
imitating actors and players; but it 
is neceſſary for him who would ſpeak 


with judgment and propriety, to re- 
member well both matter and facts of 
his ſtory, and to have ready and 
fitting words, that he may keep cloſe 


_ 


to 


(n 
to the ſubject, and not ſpeak from 
the purpoſe, nor in ſuperfluities and 


things of no conſequence, which 


would be diſappointing the audience, 
that are all the while waiting for the 


ſucceſs of the ſtory. 


COMPARISONS. 


TO this purpoſe obſerve, that the 
examples and compariſons you bring 
be apparent, and not dubious, nor too 
far fetched; becauſe, by thoſe are re- 
preſented to the fancy the thing com- 


pared, in as great a light as if it were 
actually ſeen. 


Now to judge of the propriety of 
that which is related and compared, 


muſt be from other men's ſentiments 


of it, and not from our own. 


WE 
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Wr may obſerve, in general, that 
men are much better pleaſed with 
hiſtory than logic, as more entertain- 
ing; and to have thoſe e een 
ſented to them that happened to per- 
ſons they know, rather than thoſe 
which happen to ſtrangers, or per- 
ſons whom they never ſaw or heard 
of, and will liſten to it with much 
more avidity, attention, and plea- 
ſure; and the reaſon is, becauſe they 
are in a manner privy to the truth of 
the compariſon, and more intereſted 
in the ſubject, as knowing ſuch a 
one, of whom he ſpeaks, was really 
uſed to do or ſay ſo and ſo, and to 
appear exactly in the manner de- 
ſcribed, which carries an evidence 
with it beyond contradiction, and 
which all together cannot fail to ſtrike 
the mind more forcibly than any 
other method whatever. 


DELIVERV. 
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DELIVERY. 


THE words of a ſet ſpeech 
ſhould be more exact than Tommon z 
they ſhould be clear, elegant, and 
diſtinct; and delivered ſlow, but with- 
out heſitation, humming, or hawing, 
ſo that every one of the company 
may eaſily underſtand them, as well 
the ſenſe and meaning as the ſound. 


CiRCUMLOCUTION. 


BEWARE of puniſhing the au- 
dience with tedious circumlocutions, 
or yourſelf, by ſtopping at the names 
of perſons, places, or things, imma- 
terial to the ſubject of your diſcourſe, 
tho* you may expatiate as you pleaſe, 


ſo 
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ſo it be with conſiſtency, and ſo as 
you go on without making pauſes or 
reſts where they are not expected; 
this caution being obſerved, you will 
continue ſpeaking with elegance and 
eaſe, by which means thoſe who hear 
you will be the ſooner excited to at- 
tention, and you remain ſatisfied, and 
they agreeably entertained; and, as 
by this way the manner of telling 
ſeems pleaſing, though the ſtory it- 
ſelf may not be ſo; fo likewiſe, that 
wWjhich in itſelf has much real merit, 
may be delivered ſo very cold and 
languidly, that all is entirely ſpoiled 
by it's inſipidity and aſfeCtation, and 
he both diſcredited and diſgraced who 
related it. As it is reported of a 
young ſtudent at Salamanca, who one 
Chriſtmas came home to ſee his pa- 
rents, and fitting with them by the 
fire, thinking to. ſhew his abilities, 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of ſaying, Lay the wood on 
« the fire,” bid the ſervant Apply 
« thoſe materials to the conſumer of 
« all things.” 


GAMING. 


BE not forward to game, nor over 
anxious when you engage, through 
covetouſneſs of winning, eſpecially 
at cards and dice, which is an idle 
profuſion of time, the worſt ſpent, 
perhaps, of any, conducing neither 
to health of body, nor abſolute peace 
of mind; beſides, thoſe who follow it 
too eagerly, can have little or no lei- 
ſure to do any thing elſe, much leſs 
to accompliſh themſelves in other 
more uſeful ſtudies, that might ren- 
der their behaviour ſuitable and a- 
greeable to others of a more ſolid 

turn 
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turn of mind. For, if you play for 
money, it is plain your intereſt is 
concerned in proportion to the ſum 
you ſtake down, and your intention 
is manifeſtly no other than a greedy 
deſire of gain. Your friend's pro- 
perty is your whole aim; and ſome- 
times your main deſign of inviting 
him home, is to encreaſe your fortune 
by his loſs; a baſe inſult' this, as 
can be poſſibly offered to real friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality; fo that play, 
by this means, loſes the proper name 
it actually ſignifies, which is ſport 
and jeſt, and turns into down-right 
earneſt, as it certainly is when at- 
tended with loſs. 


” 


Cavs rather to play at home than 
abroad, that you may leave off when 
you pleaſe; but if you are much in- 
treated to play in company, in order 

| to 
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to make up one, refuſe not, but let 


it be rather amongſt your own friends 


and acquaintance, and that with cau- 
tion and moderation, both as to time 
and money, and by no means lay any 
wagers or betts upon your own or 
another's play, that it may not be- 
come a ſerious affair, as it too often 1s 
by thoſe who make it their whole 
ſtudy and buſineſs. Play not with 
choleric, deſigning, or peeviſh per- 
ſons, for you can have no real plea- 
ſure, whether you play with or againſt 
ſuch, although their pretence gene- 
rally is, that they are not ſo impatient 
for the loſs of their money, as for 
their ill-luck; but this is a fineſſe, 
that none but ſuch perſons are ac- 


quainted with, and but few elſe can 


diſcern the diſtinction; the truth is, 
that let the game be ever ſo ſmall, 


and there is intereſt connected with 
U | it, 
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it, it troubles them too much to loſe, 
and therefore, with ſuch as theſe, 


when we know their temper, it is beſt 
not to play a ſecond time. 


 Beroxe I conclude this ſection, 1 
will juſt beg leave to introduce the 
following jeſt, that a gentleman by- 
ſtander once paſſed upon ſome com- 
pany that were playing at whilſt. 

IT happened once, as there was 
great contention among the gameſters 
about the play, he aſked what was 
the matter? one of. them anſwered, 
« Sir, I do not know ; we are all play- 
e ing at foolery, I think, —If you 
play at that game, (replied the gen- 
« tleman) you may go on without 
« fear, and make large ſtakes, for 
<« you have all enough of that left to 
< Joſe.” By this merry vein he 
brought 
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brought them out of their ill- humour 
towards one another, to laugh at him 
and his ſmart repartee : and certainly 
no one can deny how much better it 
1s to be merry and pleaſant on ſuch 
occaſions, than to chaff like mad- 
men, beating the cards againſt the 
table, with deſperate rage, ill-wiſhes, 
ill- language, and baſe reproaches, 


that naturally throws all into the ut- 
molt confuſion. 


Taz following lines are extremely 
pertinent to the purpoſe of gaming: 


Where cards amuſe, and not diſtract the thought, 
An ev'ning may be paſs'd without a fault; 
But when the mind is once by play engroſs'd,, 
Virtue ſubſides, and peace and patience loſt, 
A thouſand cares the tortur'd ſoul moleſt, 
Nature no longer has her wonted reſt ; 
So much the love of wealth employs the mind, 
It leaves no trace of former worth behind : 

U 2 To 
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The heart that once could feel a focial pain, 
Is loſt to ev'ry pleaſure now, but gain ; 
But ſweet's that joy which flows from mod'rate 
uſe | 
- Of play, untainted by ſuch vile abuſe, 


Por TRY. 


AS we have hitherto treated of 
the art of ſpeaking well; of recount- 
ing ſtories, jeſts, repartees, and the 
readineſs of men's abilities required 
in making them properly; and alſo 
thoſe who, without any wit at all, at. 
tempt to diſcourſe and entertain com- 
pany with them, more to pleaſe them- 
ſelves than other folks; as well as 
on the ſubject of gaming; I will 
now ſay ſomething concerning poetry, 
and of thoſe that have no abilities to 
it, yet will needs be poets, 


IN 


E 


Ix the firſt place, I would adviſe 
you to be very cautious how you en- 
gage in this ſort of ſtudy, and covet 
not to excel in it, which will be to 
ſpend your time to very little pur- 
poſe, eſpecially if your natural genius 
do not help you; for, though there 
be many rules to be known, the prin- 
cipal to be learned is, for every one 
to know his own talent and capacity, 
and to diſcover in himſelf whether he 
has a natural propenſity. to it; for 
poetry, to make it pleaſing, muſt be 
very good, or it will certainly be very 
bad, for there is no medium; and few 
make verſes, that are not very confi- 
dent of their own abilities, and that 
think they are the beſt lines that were 
ever compoſed. 


Bur as the opinion and taſte of 
people are various, ſo they will al- 
U 3 ways 
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ways find ſome or other that will ap- 
plaud and hearken to them; and, per- 
haps, ſome that will prefer them even 
to very good ones, if it be but for 
their novelty, and difference from 
thoſe that have gone before them; 
whilſt others there are ſo wedded to 
antiquity, that no modern piece of 
poetry can pleaſe them at any rate, 
although it be more nervous, ſpright- 
ly, and elegant, than any of them all: 
for, you muſt know, that there are 
ſome people, that but one pair of 
ſhoes can fit; ſo that what they firſt 
hear generally makes ſuch laſting im- 
preſſion on them, that they have no 
room left for any thing that may 
follow, although it be much more 
preferable; whilſt others maintain, 
that the intrinſical goodneſs of 
poetry itſelf is all one, whether an- 
cient or modern, I ſhall only ob- 

| ſerve 
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ſerve here, (as before) that a prudent 
perſon ought to know the proportion 
and extent of his own abilities, before 
ever he engages in it. If, therefore, 
upon an impartial examination of 
your talents, you find you have a 
vein for poetry, having ſeen and read 
a great deal, you will do well to try 
under the following rettrictions. 


F1gsT, endeavour to govern your- 
ſelf, not ſo much by your own fancy, 
as by others, and eſpecially thoſe who 
read and conſult your works; and 
as to ſubjects that are very ſerious 
and ſolemn, except you find them 
ready and eaſy to execute, trouble not 
yourſelf much about them; for if 
they are not very curious of them- 
ſelves, they cannot eaſily be reduced 
to harmony; and, therefore, ſerve 
only to pleaſe him that makes, them, 


and 
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and not thoſe that hear or read 
them. The ſame may be ſaid of 
amorous ſubjects, ſuch as the mouru- 
ful ditties, and rueful complaints of 
deſpairing lovers, ſuffering and dying 
without end; and, therefore, that 
ſpecies of poetry that is made for 
mirth and paſtime, whether it be 
epic, epiſodical, ſarcaſtical, or ſatiri- 
cal, is, perhaps, the moſt acceptable 
of all; for if any ſmall fault be 
found therein, it is preſently winked 
at for the humour ſake, which is not 
the caſe with grave ſubjects; beſides, 
moſt of thoſe things that ingenious 
wits make for mirth and diverſion, 
are generally very engaging, in pro- 
portion as they are entertaining, and 
ſeldom injure the poet's reputation, 
which is rather enhanced by it, that 
on a barren ſoil there ſhould be ma- 
nifeſted ſuch great art and ſkill; and 


now 
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now and then a flouriſh of this is not 
amiſs in ordinary ſubjects; like a good 
muſician, who, what tune or ſong 
ſoever he plays or ſings (though the 
muſick.__;izfelf be but indifferent, 
and compoſed without much art) 
can greatly aſſiſt it; and, by his 
ſkill and judgment in playing or 
ſinging, make it paſs off with ap- 
plauſe; but he, who knows not how 
to do it to advantage, yet 13 conh- 
dent that he can, and relying merely 


on his own ſkill, though it is plain 
he has none at all; ſuch an one, who 
is vain enough to publiſh his works 
to the world, lays himſelf open to 
public cenſure. 


Sven poets as theſe, are, indeed, 
the ſcourges of mankind, not for their 
elegant ſatires, but for their abomi- 
nable metres; and whenever they in- 

Vite 
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vite a friend home to their houſes, 
they will not fail to torture him with 
a repetition of their ſtupid rhimes 
and ſonnets, till they take away his 
ſtomach, and make him heartily ſick 
of poetry ever after. Theſe Helicon 
feaſts, made by theſe gentlemen of 
the lyre, give their viſitors reaſon to 
wiſh to be delivered from the effects 
of their labours, eſpecially if it 
chance to be on the ſubject of love, 
which is uſually made in long and 
tedious tranzas, according as the 1ots 
or burden of the ſubject is great or 
preſſing; ſo that all the rig-my-roll, 
that you are entertained with for an 
hour or two together, .perhaps, is but 
playing faſt and looſe as it were, and 
ſignifies nothing: more than ſounding 
the trumpet of their own fame, and 
keeping you in a long and tedious 
ſuſpenſe of having any better fare or 

accom- 
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accommodation; and although you 
would gladly be excuſed, and could 
heartily diſpenſe with the trouble of 
their recital, yet hear it you muſt, 
becauſe, perhaps, it is new, and the 
firſt time you ever ſaw it; and if it 
were the laſt, it were not much 
amiſs, perhaps. It has been ſaid, that 
to make verſes reliſh well, we muſt 
not look for any medium in them, as 
we do in other things, but for ex- 
tremes; ſo that they mult either be ex- 
ceeding good to pleaſe, or elſe they are 
very apt to teize; i. e. good to gain a 
ſerious attention, or bad to diſguſt, 
and cauſe ridiculous mirth and drol- 
lery; of the former, I refer to divers 
ingenious books, both ancient and 
modern; and of the latter might be 
made a ſort of Dunciade, or ſong- 
book of dull-headed poets; which, 
perhaps, would not be a bad enter- 

tainment 
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tainment for the more diſcreet ſort to 
| ſolace themſelves withal. | 


We may daily ſee the er 
theſe ſort of wits; which, as it now 
occurs to my mind, I vill not fail to 
put a little fun, like ſalt, into this 
ſallad of mirth; and for our muſic 
to this interlude, it may ſuffice, for 
once, to touch upon a falſe ſtring. 


Ax Ordinary of Spain, going to 
the Examiner of Toledo, to get em- 
ployment, preſuming much upon his 
abilities, and boaſting of his excellent 
{kill in poetry, addreſſed the Exami- 
ner thus : Sir, you muſt know, that 
among the various gifts the Lord has 
been pleaſed to beſtow on man, he has 
been ſo gracious to me in particular, 
(unworthy as I am) to endow me in 
a peculiar, and I may truly ſay, mi- 

raculous - 
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raculous manner, with the moſt ex- 
cellent gift of poetry; ſo that I find 
the conceits of verſification ſpring 
up ſo ſpontaneouſly in me, that they 
even tread upon the heels of each 
other, in thronging to vent them- 
ſelyes;“ as a proof of which, he, in 
an affected theatrical tone of voice, 
repeated ſome ſtanzas, which he ſaid 
he had compoſed after the manner of 


church anthems, and thus he began 
to read the firit of them. 


Jubilemos, jubilemos, | 
Es meneſter que jubilemos ; 
Jubilemos, jubilemos. 


Let us rejoice, let us rejoice, 
It is mete we ſhould rejoice; 
Let us rejoice, let us rejoice. 


And many ſuch things he repeated 

in this ſtrain z; which cauſed a great 

deal of mirth, to obſerve how con- 
X fidently, 


. 


fidently, and with what earneſtneſs 
he ſpoke them; and all that he 
gained was, to be laughed at for a 
fool; a poor recompence, you will 
ſay, for ſuch indefatigable pains 
taken to pleaſe others, and plague 
one's ſelf, Therefore, if you find you 
have not a natural talent, nor cannot 
poſſibly frame yourſelf for poetry, 
and yet would needs ſhine, try at 
Proſe; but take heed of uſing words 
incongruous to the true ſenſe and 
meaning of the ſubje&, or of acting 
and ſpouting like a ſtage- player, or 
of declaiming in a.lofty and affected 
way, in the tone of a preacher; for 
although there is more difficulty to 
preach than to diſcourſe, yet that 
ſhould be reſerved for it's proper 
time and place; as he that is to paſs 
through the. ſtreet muſt not dance, 
but walk; though it be granted there 


IS 
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is much more ſkill in dancing than 
walking, but every one knows that 
theſe geſtures are to be reſerved for 
- weddings and feſtivals, the ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to diſcourſe, 
which (as has been faid) ſhould not 
vary too much in the pronunciation, 
nor be too affected in a mono- 
tony of delivery, but be natural, 
eaſy, perſpicuous, and ſkilfully form- 
ed, in every part. 


Lr theſe cautions and examples 
admoniſh you to avoid all words and 
actions that are not ſuitable to the 
company you are in; always con- 
ſidering the perſons, time, and place, 
that you may not err in your con- 
duct, nor give any occaſion to ſay 
any thing againſt the propriety of 
your behaviour. 


X 2 Music. 
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Music. 


MUSIC, Drawing, Dancing, 
and Fencing, are qualifications con- 
ſidered by ſome as material parts of 
a genteel education; and he who 
has not a competent ſhare of know- 
ledge in ſome of theſe, is looked upon 

as unpolite, or at leaſt deficient, in 
the neceſſary accompliſhments of a 
fine gentleman, but this, perhaps, 
is more the effect of cuſtom, that has 
introduced them, than any real uſe 
they are of in life; however, ſo far 
as they affect the manners of youth, 
it may not be from our purpoſe to 
ſpeak concerning them, as they ſtand 
in order. And firſt, with reſpect to 
muſic, I adviſe the ſame caution of 
not excelling in it, as I did in poetry. 

It 
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It is true, there are very few of the 
good people of this nation, who have 


ſo much true taſte, as to ſtand in 
need of this advice. 


Mos1c is an alluring and bewitch- 
ing art; it takes up much time to 
acquire any conſiderable perfection, 
and to underſtand but little, is nei- 


ther graceful, ſatisfactory, nor enter- 
taining, 


And although muſic may be very 
amuſing and agreeable to yourſelf 
and others, and a relaxation from the 
fatigue of buſineſs, yet there are nu- 
merous inſtances of the bad effects of 
cultivating it too much; ſuch as 
running after concerts, which may 
lead you not only into expences and 
neglect of buſineſs, but alſo into. 
much company, very often of the 
| X 3 worſt, 
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worſt, and ſometimes of the loweſt 
ſort ; ſuch as ſingers, dancers, play- 
ers, comedians, &c. who are a ſet of 
people that generally have in their 
heads more ſound than ſenſe. 

IxpEED, muſic. is included in the 
ſev en ſciences, and in that reſpect 
ought to be encouraged and im- 
proved; but for a gentleman, or 
private perſon, whoſe livelihood does 
not immediately depend upon it, and 
who may always have the ſame plea- 
ſure from theſe mercenaries for his 
money, to learn it himſelf is ſcarce 
worth ſpending his time, which 
might be much better employed in 
languages, mathematics, or other po- 
lite branches of education, that would 
qualify and fit him for the ſervice 

of his king and country. 


Howzv EN, 
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Anni being entered into it, 
and having become a tolerable profi- 
cient, the order and decorum to be 


obſerved, eſpecially at public con- 


certs, is always to be governed by 
the leader of the band, and to give 
him the preference, as well in reſpect 
to the choice as manner of playing 
any piece of muſic; obſerving his 
beat with the ſtricteſt attention, both 
as to time and tune, during the whole 
performance, and not attempting it 
yourſelf, though a performer, (at 
leaſt not loud) which 1s a conceited 
and indelicate behaviour; and, if 
you are at a private concert, it is 
good-manners to play whatever is 
agreeable to the maſter of the houſe, 
if you can, although you may have 
reaſon to think his choice both tri- 
fling and tedious; for ſuch con- 


formity, 
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formity, as it pleaſes him, muſt ren- 
der you agreeable to the reſt of the 
company. 


DRAWING. 


DRAWING 3s an imitative art, 

that requires great application to be- 
come an adept. It is an admirable 
ſecret to give body to our thoughts, 
thereby to render them viſible, as it 
were; a thing very uſeful to a gentle- 
man, as it teaches him perſpective, 
and other principles equally uſeful : 
and to have ſuch a command of the 
pencil, as to be capable of ſtriking 
out a draft of an object or view, not 
ſo much with delicacy, perhaps, as 
with ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and ſimili- 
tude, is an accompliſhment very or- 
namental, and may often prove ſer- 
viceable, 
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viceable, eſpecially if he travels, as 
helping him to expreſs in few lines, 
well put together, what a whole 
ſheet of paper, in writing, would 
not be able to repreſent and make 
intelligible. How many buildings 
may a man ſee, how many ma- 
chines meet with, the ideas whereof 
would be caſily retained and com- 
municated by a little ſkill in draw- 
ing; which, for want of it, are en- 
tirely loſt! But although this is an 
ingenious accompliſhment, and does 
not lead directly to any vice, and is 
a ſober amuſement, inducing a young 
gentleman to love home and regular 
hours; yet, if too much practiſed, it 
is far from being friendly to the con- 
ſtitution; but, like all other ſeden- 
tary employments, that engage the 
attention, is prejudicial; it fixes and 
ſtrains the eyes, and in ſmall works fa- 
tigues 
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tigues them too much, to be purſued 
with any degree of ſafety; but if you 
do practiſe it, the decorum to be ob- 
ſerved is, always to follow cloſe to 
your copy, and not the ſallies of your 
own imagination; nor, in portraits, 
to draw any thing that has the leaſt 
immodefty, or that may offend the 
delicacy of the niceft judgment, or 
moſt refi ned taſte. And whenever two 
pieces are ſhewn to judges, you ought 
not to point out faults in your com- 

- petitor's draft, nor ſhew any unman- 
nerly diſguſt at their giving his the 
preference to yours ; for though they 

may poſſibly be wrong in their deci- 
Hon, you can never be right in re- 
ſenting it too highly, ſince they mult 
declare in favour. of one, however 
unwelcome ; therefore, a modeſt de- 
ference to unbiaſſed perſons always 
| pleaſes beſt; and being a little dubi- 
| ( ous 
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ous of your own abilities, will aug- 
ment your aſſiduity, and raiſe in you 
an emulation to. excel, by which 
means you. may, in time, do ſome- 
thing that may command, inſtead of 
intreat the favour of your judges. 
But as every ſuch reference to ano- 
ther's judgment, is a compliment 
paid to his underſtanding; ſo he is 
beſt pleaſed with him who does it 


with the beſt addreſs, and in the po- 
liteſt manner. 


DANCING. 


DANCING gives a becoming 
grace and behaviour, a decent car- 
riage and freedom, and an eaſineſs to 
all the motions of the human body. 


TAE ancients uſed many ſorts of 
dances z ſuch as the Eumelia, the Eno- 
Pfliæ, 
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pliæ, the Cordax, and the Hormus, in 
which laſt young men and maidens 
danced together. The man expreſ- 
ſing, in his motion and countenance, 
fortitude, and magnanimity; the mai- 
den, moderation and baſhfulneſs, 
Great ſtreſs has, in theſe modern 
times, been lain on the neceſſity of 
dancing; but as it 1s (like drawing) 
nothing more than mere imitation, 
and to know how to riſe and ſink 
properly, it does not require (in my 
opinion) ſo many years practice as are 
uſually waſted to learn it, ſo that one 
might teach a child a trade to get his 
living in the time; and I am ſorry to 
add, what 1s yet too true, that the 
Maitre de dance, who has the care 
only of a child's heels, to fit him for 
the company of women, 1s much more 


amply rewarded, both in manners and 


| wages, than his preceptor, he who 
has 
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has the care of his morals, to fit him 
for the ſociety of men of genius and 
underſtanding. 


| Ir is evidently of advantage, that 
a young gentleman, even from his in- 
fancy, ſhould be put into the way of 
wielding his limbs properly, and 
come into a room like a human crea- 
ture; but I really think he ſhould 
be rather a little baſhful and auk- 
ward, than to have too much of the 
player or dancing-maſter in him. I 
am far from exploding this kind of 
inſtruction in it's proper bounds, but 
care ought to be taken that he does 
not learn to dance too well; becauſe 
the conſequence will probably be, 
that being commended for it, he will 
make it his chief ſtudy; and by tak- 
ing all opportunities of exhibiting 
his performance, will, in time, be- 
come a hunter after balls and women. 

TY Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, if dancing be of ule, 


the leſs of it the better; for the 


main deſign of dancing is, or cuglit 
to be, only for a gentleman to pre- 
ſerve a due attitude of the body in 
his movements, in order to break 
ſome ill habits that may be contract- 
ed in his earlier years, and which are 
the more difficult to be overcome 


without ſuch kind of inſtruction; 


and as thoſe are acquired in making 
the honours, and dancing the minuet 
properly, very little elſe is neceſſary. 
The decorum to be obſerved in danc- 
ing at all public balls, which, as 
they give a certain freedom by the 
eaſy admittance every well. dreſſed 
perſon finds, ſhould be minutely at- 
tended to; and as a great many peo- 
ple come in, puffed up with I know 
not what birth or rank, but little 


manners, take liberties contrary to a 
| Juſt order and decorum, I ſhall here 


juſt 


G 


juſt mention how the. ceremonies. 
ought to be obſerved at theſe balls: 
Firſt, the maſter of the ceremonies 
generally forts the couple who are 
appointed to dance a minuet ; there- 
fore you apply to him to know whom 
he has a mind you ſhould take out, 
and then making him a bow, go to 
the lady you are to dance with, to 
invite her to dance; but if ſhe is 
then talking to any body, and does 
not come preſently, you muſt not 
preſume to chuſe another, but muſt 
go to that part of the room where 
they begin to dance, and wait for 
her, watching her motions to go to 
meet her, which is what good-man- 
ners requires. After the dance is 
done, ſhe is reconducted to her place, 
and you making a low bow, return 
to your own; and fo at all times, 
when you are invited to dance, you 
muſt go to the place where they be- 
24 gin, 
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gin, and make your honours before 
dancing: and after you have done, 
and made your honours again, lead 
the lady to her place, and then invite 
another lady. But ſhould you hap- 
pen to take out a lady that excuſes 
herſelf with not being uſed to dance, 
or not having learned long enough, 
you muſt lead her back to her place, 
and taking your leave in a genteel 
manner, pitch upon another, to pre- 
vent any diſorder in the ball; but 
when you yourſelf are preſſed to 
dance, and have once refuſed, you 
muſt not dance all that ball, not- 
withſtanding any perſuaſion, becauſe 
that would affront the perſon that 
aſked firſt, which ceremony ought to 
be obſerved by perſons of both ſexes; 
alſo thoſe who have the management 
of the ball, ſhould take care that 
every one dances in turn, to avoid 


confuſion. After what has been ſaid, 
I doubt 
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I doubt not, but by obſerving theſe 
precautions, thoſe who aſſiſt at balls, 
and thoſe who make the company, 
will diſtinguiſh themſelves only by 


their good-manners, genteel behavi- 
our, and polite addreſs. 


FENCING. 


FENCING is called the art of 
defence; it depends much upon a 
ſharp eye, a ſtrong and ſteady wriſt, 
and proper attitude of the body, 
which is generally in profile. It's 
uſe is intended to ward off a fatal 
thruſt given by aſſault. 


In England there is much leſs oc- 
caſion for this art than in other 
countries, where aſſaſſinations, rapes, 
and murders, are more frequently 

Y3 committed, 


e 
committed, and that by ruffians 
hired for that purpoſe. 


Fancins, if practiſed to ſuch a de- 
gree as to excel in it, is the likelieſt 
means that can be contrived for get- 
ting a man into quarrels and danger; 
and I ſee not, that the running a man 
through the body, or having chat: 
peration performed on one's ſelf, is 
much the more deſirable for it's be- 
ing done ſecundum artem; and yet, 
whoever wears a ſword, ought to 
know ſomewhat of the way of hand- 
ling it, eſpecially thoſe of the mili- 
tary order. 


Wirz regard to the exerciſe of 
this art of defence, as it is called, I 
grant it may be healthy, in exerting 
and putting in motion the latent 
parts of the body, as it ſtimulates to 


action, 
WO 
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action, and ſtirs the blood; and, if 
this were all, nothing could be more 
uſeful, but the very practice of it, 
even as foils, is ſometimes dange- 
rous; but when theſe are changed to 
ſwords, it is not the worſt, but the 
beſt direction of them that is fatal, as 
many have ſorrowfully experienced, 
who have fell in a duel. 


Poetry, Muſic, and Drawing, are 
exerciſes of the mind; but Dancing 
and Duelling (which laſt, by the way, 
is a kind of dance into another world) 
are entirely confined to the body, 
and, therefore, not altogether ſo in- 
ſtructive to an ingenious and inqui- 
ſitive diſpoſition. As to duels, they 
ſeem to ariſe from a falſe and miſ- 
taken notion of the point of honour; 
for honour does not conſiſt in a 


waſpiſn temper, or a diſpoſition of 
making a matter of life and death. of 
| every 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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every trifling word or action; but in 


an invincible attachment to truth 
and virtue: and if it be better to 
flatter a fool than to fight him; if, 
as the Spaniards ſay, it be wiſdom, 
de dos malos evitar lo mayor; of two 
evils to avoid the greateſt; and if the 


true value and importance of life be 


well conſidered, one would imagine 
we ſhould contrive any other way of 
ſettling diſputes than with the ſword, 


and then there will be leſs occaſion 


for fencing. If a perſon has com- 
mitted a flight injury againſt me, 
where lies the prudence, or common 
ſenſe, of giving him an opportunity 


of injuring me ſtill worſe ? 1 mean, by 


wounding me, and taking away my 
life. | x 


WV never read of formal duels a- 
mong the Romans, in relation to pri- 


vate injuries; but now, upon the 
leaſt 
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leaſt controverſy, a challenge is ſent 

immediately, and goods, family-eaſe, 

credit, life, and even ſoul itſelf, 

are loſt in purſuit of revenge. What 
blind fury poſſeſſes unthinking mor- 

tals! their days are ſo ſhort, and the 

miſery that attends them ſo great, 

that they cannot ſufficiently regret 

their lot of life; why, then, do they 

ſeek to haſten fate, that is already ſo 
near! The terrible conſideration of 
hurrying our own or another's ſoul 

into the other world, from whence 

there 1s no return, and that in the 

very heat of diabolical paſſion, is, one 

would imagine, ſufficient to deter 

every thinking creature from ſuch 
abominable purſuits. of vengeance, 
for it is not enough that I am highly 

injured in my character, and moit 
groſsly inſulted by another's reſent- 

ment, but he muſt needs have my 

life too; alas! will hothing leſs ex- 
| piate 


= 2 
piate my crime of offending him; it 
may very properly be faid, that fuch 
men ſeem, in all honeſt company, to 
_  fmell too ſtrong of human blood, to 
be taken into any intimate relation 
of friendſhip. 


Wrra regard to the manners or de- 
corum to be obferved in duelling, as 
the effect of it is revenge, blood, and 
ſlaughter, it ſeems to carry with it 
ſome ſarcaſm, that it ſhould be of 
any conſequence what fort of ſword 
| you chuſe to be killed with, or in 
what particular place you both ſhall 
_ go to ſeek. your death, and what 
good-natured company ſhall be your 
ſeconds, as witneſſes of the cataſtro- 
phe, to ſtand by and ſee that you are 
really in earneſt, and do not ſpare 
each other, out of compunction for 
the fault, or compaſſion for your fa- 
mily, which is ſure to be interpreted 
as 
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* 


as cowardice; and many more f 


' theſe unmeaning punctilios, that are 
a ſcandal to humanity: But above 
all, that falſe-hearted and baſe action 
of men ſhaking hands together, be- 
fore they begin to finiſh their lives; 
and like the deareſt friends, thus em- 
bracing each other, when at the ſame 
time they actually profeſs to be the 
bittereſt enemies that ever met; and, 

that nothing leſs than the life of one 

can ſatisfy the other's malice. 


Isar, it is very ridiculous to pre- 
ſcribe any decorum or decency for 
the manners and behaviour of blood- 
thirſty men, that have profeſſedly 
broke through all manners, which 
is, therefore, the very cauſe of their 
coming to blows: and ſo I conclude 


this head of duelling ; which I would 


not have touched upon, had it not 
been that fencing, which is an intro- 
duction 
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duction to it, is held. a part of genteel 
education; but if any good can poſſi- 


* 


bly be drawn from the ſword, it is, as 


the great Don Quixote obſerved, . Pa. 
ra mantener la cauſa de los oprimidos, 


para ajuſtar los males de los afligidos, 


para agudar los inocentes, y ſalvarlos 
ede los inſultos ilegales de un poder 
% ſuperior, y librar ſus poſſeſſiones de 
« Jos aparentes danos.-—To eſpouſe 


the cauſe of the oppreſſed, to right 


cc the wrongs of the diſtreſſed, to ſave 


innocent perſons from the unlaw- 


« ful inſults of ſuperior force, and 
te to reſcue their properties from ap- 


parent danger,” from which no- 


thing leſs could poſſibly . extricate 
them. re. 5 


